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Over two thousand feet of pipe are used on 
a modern locomotive for steam, air and 
water. This pipe must resist corrosion on the 
outside and the action of water, air or steam 
under pressure on the inside. It must with- 
stand constant vibration. It must not fail. 
» » » Toncan Iron Pipe is an alloy specially 
suited for this service. Refined iron, copper, 


and molybdenum give it high corrosion 


resistance, sustained strength and high resist- 
ance to vibration fatigue. It threads perfectly 
and is corrosion-resistant throughout. » » » 
In this important service Toncan Iron Pipe 
not only insures long life and dependability 
of performance but also guarantees maximum 
economy of service. » » » We will gladly 
send further information on request. Address 
Dept.RA. » * » » » » ° 
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The Co-ordinators Report on 
the Train and Engine Wage Basis 


Recently, with considerable publicity in the daily 
press, the Co-ordinator issued a report by his section 
of labor relations on rules governing wage payments in 
train and engine service. That part of this report 
which reached the public was largely restricted to the 
general conclusions of the director of the section be- 
litting any unfavorable effects of these rules and in- 
cluding his opinion that money earned in excess of 
hours actually worked in train service “cannot fairly 
be considered a payment for time not worked. It is 
payment for service rendered, and is proportionate 
thereto.” 

Critics of the “hours and/or mileage” basis of pay- 
ment in train and engine service have alleged that, 
whereas increased train speed has been the result of 
the co-operation of the entire railroad organization 
plus the investment of large sums of capital in im- 
provements, the present basis of payment has deflected 
the benefits of higher speed largely to train and engine 
employees by shortening their hours of labor. The 
summary of the study of the section of labor relations, 
as it appeared in the daily press, clearly conveyed the 
impression that the report had weighed this criticism 
and found it unfounded. But the factual data in the 
report, as distinguished from the opinions, do no 
such thing. In them, on the contrary, will be found 
ample substantiation of all that the critics have charged. 


“Constant Increases” in Pay for Hours Not Worked 


By diluting and oversimplifying the nature of the 
criticism and thus setting up a straw man which it 
proceeds to demolish with ease, the section of labor 
relations has managed to whitewash a situation which, 
on the evidence of its own report, plainly calls for a 
tenedy. For instance, the report shows that the dif- 
ference between what was paid in straight time com- 
pensxtion and what straight time compensation would 
have been for hours actually worked was approxi- 
mate'y $61,000,000 in 1933, $66,000,000 in 1934 and 
$74,090,000 in 1935.- To quote: “In 1923 the differ- 
ence amounted to 7.5 per cent of the payroll (in train 
and ngine service). In 1932 and 1933 it was 15 per 
cent, ‘1 1934, 16 per cent. Existence of the difference 
and ©: constant increase in proportion to the pay roll 
appe:- to be chiefly responsible for the claim that train 
and © zine service employees are paid for many hours 
durin. which they do not work.” 

A | ge part of the critics’ argument is conceded 


tion. 


Ww 


in the words “constant increase’ in the above quota- 
It may, of course, be granted that a mileage 
basis of wage payment is comparable to “piece work,” 
and hence is justifiable. But who ever heard of a 
factory working on piece work which would spend mil- 
lions on improved machinery, and gear up its whole 
organization to faster production with its new ma- 
chines—and then maintain exactly the same basis of 
piece work payments in the modernized plant as it 
had in the old? Yet that is exactly what is happening 
on the railroads by the maintenance of “piece work” 
based on the hourly performance ratio established al- 
most 20 years ago. 


Why Include Yard Service Employees? 


The report says further that “any system of wage 
payment by results has similar effects over a period 
of time,” but it neglects to cite any other industry 
which has been remachined and where the same rate 
of output per man is scheduled with new machines as 
with the old. The director of the section of labor re- 
lations was a man skilled in shop practice. The anal- 
ogy of railroad train service today, compared with 
that of the war years, with that of an old machine 
shop which has been completely re-equipped is obvious. 
He saw the resemblance of mileage rates to piece work 
all right, but thereupon his faculty of induction went 
dead on him. He dared not pursue it further, else it 
would have led him inevitably to the conclusion that, 
a diesel streamliner being a faster machine than the 
Podunk Accommodation, the piece work rate on the 
two should not be the same. Such an analogy would 
contain the substance of the criticism of the present 
basis of train and engine service wage payments 
the report carefully refrains from drawing it. 

In the quotation the report gives the excess of mile 
age payments over hourly payments at 16 per cent of 
the payroll for 1934. That modest percentage has 
been attained by the device of including in the totals 
employees in yard service as well as train service. 
Since yard employees are paid on a basis of hours and 
not miles, there is no justification for including them 
in a total upon which the relative importance of ex- 
cess mileage payments is based. Their inclusion does 
serve the purpose, however, of diluting the percentage 
and making it appear less important than it is. The 
report includes an intensive study of the figures for 
the month of March, 1934, and one table discloses 
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that, in that month, almost 26 per cent ot the total 
compensation of road passenger employees and more 
than 20 per cent of that of freight employees was 
composed of these “excess equivalent hours,” whereas 
for that month these “excess equivalent hours” for all 
train and yard men accounted for but a little over 11 
per cent of their total wages. 

The report is based almost entirely on averages, 
which means that cases of excessive hourly earnings 
are not disclosed, being pulled down by the earnings of 
those employees who are paid by the hour, straight 
time. The criticism of the present basis of payment 
frequently takes the form of a statement to the effect 
that, whereas most railway employees work eight hours 
a day for their pay, some train and enginemen are 
earning their day’s wages in three or four hours or less. 
A really searching inquiry into the validity of such 
criticism would have required a frequency distribution, 
showing the percentage of each class of employees who 
were earning their day’s pay respectively in 8, 7, 6, 5, 
4, 3 and 2 hours or less. 

The section of labor relations was also charged with 
the duty of making a study into comparable wages 
paid in competing motor transport. It found nothing 
to criticize in the practice of calling 100 miles a day’s 
work in railroad freight service, although its researches 
must have disclosed to it the fact that easily twice this 
mileage is expected for a day’s pay by the majority of 
motor carriers. Neither is there given any informa- 
tion as to the important bearing on the mileage wage 
basis of the rapidly growing inauguration of pas- 
senger train services operated at 60 miles an hour or 
more. No one would contend that on such runs an 
engineman should be required to work eight hours 
every day, or anything approaching it. But wherein 
is the work of trainmen on such runs so intensified 
by the higher speed as to justify a reduction in their 
working day of, say, 25 per cent or more? 

Maintenance of way employees, yard employees, 
hostlers, clerks, shop forces—to say nothing of rail- 
way investors—all have helped to make these faster 
When it comes to passing around the 
benefits of the improved speed by reducing hours— 
which means more pay per hour actually on duty— 
why is it that only one class of labor is favored? The 
report of the section of labor relations does not answer 
that question. 

In drawing attention to some of the pressing ques- 
tions which the report does not answer, we should not 
like to convey the impression that it is by any means an 
uninteresting or useless document. It contains much 
of value, including some facts probably not widely 
known even among all railroad men. We quote a 
paragraph : 





trains possible. 


* * * Bageagemen were paid [extra] compensation for load- 
ing newspapers and for transferring milk. Passenger train- 
men were paid [extra] for collecting tickets. Train crews 
drew extra pay for handling freight cars on passenger trains, 
and for taking train orders over the telephone. Crews of 
freight trains were paid [extra] for doubling hills and doubling 
in and out of yards, and for watering livestock, filling water 
cars en route, and unloading freight at terminals. Work-train 
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crews were paid [extra] for handling air dump cars anc for 


flagging on account of construction work. Firemen drew al- 
lowances for filling water tanks en route, sanding motors, pull- 
ing down, shoveling over and passing coal, and cleaning fires 
en route. Allowances were paid, also, for washing locom tive 
boilers, repairing locomotives at outlying points, repa'ring 
motors, watching engines on account of derailments and in 
work-train service, changing engines, both in the yard ard on 
the road, and transferring tools and supplies between cabooses, 


It is fortunate for true understanding of the prob- 
lem that this statement was not included in the sum- 
mary upon which the reports in the daily press were 
based. If it had been, some lay observers might have 
wondered just what work is required, besides riding 
the trains, that does not involve extra compensation. 
Such an impression would have been misleading—but 
not one whit further away from the facts than the 
implication in the summary of the report which reached 
the public, to the effect that the study explodes the 
criticism which has been leveled at the present basis 
of mileage payment in train and engine service. The 
basic data in this report, as distinguished from the 
sophistries inferred from them, substantiate the criti- 
cism of the present wage basis on every fundamental 
point. We can understand Mr. Eastman’s approval of 
the study only in the light of the extraordinary pres- 
sure of work which must have fallen to him during 
the last weeks of his functioning as Co-ordinator. 


Freight Loadings During 
Six and One-Half Years 


The accompanying graph probably shows better the 
changes that have occurred in the total volume of all 
business done in the United States within the last six 
and one-half years than could be shown by any other 
single means. It is based upon the month-to-month 
changes that have occurred in railroad loadings of 
freight from the beginning of 1929 to the end of June, 
1936, with seasonal fluctuations eliminated. Average 
loadings in each month of the five years 1925-1929, 
inclusive, are taken as 100 per cent. The line shows 
what percentage loadings were in each month after 
1928 of what they averaged in that month in 1925- 
1929. 

The volume of freight handled by railroad since 1928 
has been affected by water and truck competition. It 
was, however, affected by this competition some years 
prior to the beginning of the depression. Therefore, if 
all the freight transported by all carriers during the 
depression, instead of merely that transported by rail- 
road were including in the computations on which it is 
based, the line probably would not be appreciably dif- 
ferent. Virtually all business is done to produce, ex- 
change and transport commodities. The volume of 
freight moved during any month or period is the 
best single measure of the total volume of all produc- 
tion, exchange and distribution of commodities, whether 
products of agriculture, forests, manufactures, or mines, 
and whatever their source, destination or purpose. 
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erefore, complete data regarding the movement of 
ight are the best single measure of the total volume 
business done. 

[t will be noted that the line reached its highest 
peak in June, 1929, when railroad loadings were 104.5 
yer cent of the average for June 1925-1929. In other 
words, the decline in the total volume of business done 
actually began four months before the stock market 
collapsed in October, 1929. The decline accelerated 
after the stock market collapse, and was virtually con- 
tinuous until August, 1932, when railroad freight load- 
ings were only 48 per cent of what they had averaged 
in August, 1925-1929. There then began and continued 
for four months through December, 1932, the first 
substantial increase in railroad loadings since 1929. 
This was followed by a sharp decline during the bank- 
ing crisis in the first quarter of 1933 until in March 
loadings were 48.6 per cent of the 1925-1929 average. 
106 
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had continued eleven months at the end of June, 1936, 
and had amounted to 23 per cent. It started from a 
higher level, than the increases in 1932 and 1933, and 
made loadings in June 68.1 per cent of their average 
in June, 1925-1929. This was relatively the highest 
level reached in any month, as the graph shows, since 
November, 1931. NRA was in effect almost through- 
out the two years July, 1933, to July, 1935, when the 
fluctuations were within a narrow range and loadings 
had no definite trend. The eleven months’ almost un- 
broken increase that has subsequently occurred has all 
been since the decision of the Supreme Court destroy- 
ing NRA. 

The most important and significant fact about the 
recent upward trend, as compared with the increases 
that previously occurred, is that it has lasted so long 
and is still continuing. In the first two weeks of 


July freight loadings were 72.2 per cent of the 1925- 


Trend of Car Loadings 1929 
98 to Date, Based on 1975-1929 
Averages for Corresponding 

Periods 








5 3 B 2 
1930 1931 < s382 
It often has been said that the bottom of the depression 
was reached in March, 1933. As the chart shows, it 
actually was reached seven months before, loadings 
having been relatively smaller in August, 1932, than 
they became in March, 1933. 

After the banks were reopened there occurred, as the 
graph shows, the second increase in railroad loadings 
of the depression, which began in April, reached its 
peak in July, 1933, and made them in that month 62.3 
per cent of the 1925-1929 average. During the two 
years July, 1933, to July, 1935, freight loadings fluc- 
tuated within a narrow range, never being more than 
63 ner cent of the prosperity level nor less than 55% 
per cent of it, this lowest level of the two years being 
reached in July, 1935. After two years of “recovery” 
uncer the New Deal freight loadings were 11 per cent 
less in July, 1935, than in July, 1933. 

“nee July, 1935, there has occurred the most steady 
an’ »rolonged advance in loadings during the depres- 
sion. The increase of four months in the latter part 
of 1°32—allowing for seasonal variations—was 18 per 
cent. That of four months during April-July, 1933, 
was -S per cent. That which began in August, 1935, 
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1929 average, or almost as large, both relatively and 
absolutely, as in July, 1931. If their recent trend 
continues they will be substantially larger during the 
second half of 1936 than during the second half of any 
year since 1930. The peak month of freight movement 
is October. If loadings should continue only relatively 
as large as they were in the first two weeks of July 
—in other words, if they should make no more than 
a seasonal increase during the summer and fall months 
—they would average more than 833,000 cars a week 
in October. This would make them in October 74,000 
larger weekly than in 1931; 199,000 larger than in 
1932; 175,000 larger than in 1933; 200,000 larger than 
in 1934; and 112,000 larger than in 1935. 

The railroads have ordered more new freight cars 
thus far this year than in any year since 1930, but 
the possibility of shortages of some kinds of equipment 
this fall is not remote. The number of surplus freight 





cars in the first two weeks of June was only 191,000. 
This compares with a surplus of 274,000 in 1935 and 
626,000 in 1931, and was, in fact, the smallest surplus 
reported for the first one-half of June in any year 
since 1923. 
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New Brake-Shoe 


Testing Machine 


in Sargent Laboratory 





Sargent Research Laboratory of the American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Company at Mahwah, N. J. 


recently been placed in service by the American 
3rake Shoe & Foundry Company. This machine, 
installed in the new Sargent Research Laboratory at the 
Mahwah, N. J., plant of the company, has a capacity for 
wheel loads, brake-shoe pressures and speeds which more 
than cover the entire range of service conditions likely 
to be met for many years to come. This machine re- 
places one of similar type but of smaller capacity which 
has long been used both by this company in its own 
development work and by the railroads as well. 

The new machine, like the old, employs the rotating- 
ring type of loading. It is equipped with seven rings of 
various weights which may be arranged to give 26 com- 
binations of wheel loads, varying from a minimum of 


4,000 to a maximum of 40,000 Ib. The old machine, 


A NEWLY designed brake-shoe testing machine has 





Developed by American Brake Shoe & 


Foundry Company, it approximately dou- 
bles brake-shoe and wheel-load capacity 
and greatly increases speed range 


equipped with six identical rings, provided for only seven 
load combinations, ranging from 6,000 to a maximum 
load of 20,000 Ib. Braking loads of 40,000 Ib. per brake 
head, or 80,000 Ib. on the wheel with two brake heads, 
can be applied, an amount per brake head just double 
the capacity of the single brake head of the old machine. 
Based on a wheel of 33 in. in diameter, the new testing 
machine can be operated up to 150 m.p.h., whereas the 
top speed for the old machine was 85 m.p.h. The ma- 
chine is driven by a 175-hp. electric motor which has 
sufficient power to permit drag tests equivalent to the 
braking of a train down a 4 per cent grade, a condition 
which it was impossible to reproduce on the old machine. 

The new machine, like the old, consists essentially of 
a shaft or mandrel on which are mounted discs to which 
one or more of the loading rings may be bolted to secure 


High - Capacity Brake - Shoe 
Testing Machine Developed 
by the Engineering Staff 
of the American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Company 
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the energy-storage condition called for by the wheel load 
to be simulated. Rings not in use rest on ways on the 
foundation of the machine and are secured at four points 
by dogs mounted on horizontal bars of a rigid frame 
supported from the foundation. Both sides of the load- 
ing section of the shaft are supported in large SKF 
roller bearings which are capable not only of supporting 
the heavily loaded shaft, but also the heavy brake-shoe 
reaction when a single shoe is being tested. 

The motor, which is mounted beyond one of these 
bearings, drives the shaft through an over-running clutch 
which permits the armature to be disconnected from the 
load before the brake is applied. This is an improve- 
ment in accuracy as compared with the old machine in 
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the air cylinder and the brake head is eliminated. The 
torque cells are mounted underneath, the side arms, 36 
in. from the axis of suspension. 


The Controls 


The operation of the machine and measurements of 
cylinder pressure, brake-shoe force and torque are cen- 
tralized in a single control cabinet. On this cabinet are 
mounted gages equipped with set needles, by the ad- 
justment of which the brake-cylinder air pressure is 
automatically regulated for a full application of the 
brake. Large gages on the control cabinet indicate the 
load on one brake shoe and the torque reaction caused 
by the friction of the brake shoe on the wheel. The 
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Record of a Stop of a 36-In. Wheel with Clasp Brakes—Wheel Load, 27,500 Lb.; Pressure on Each Brake Shoe, 13,750 Lb.: Tim 
Sec.; Stopping Distance, 3,020 Ft. 


which the motor armature was permanently connected to 
the shaft. 

The car wheel, which may be from 17 in. to 42 in. 
in diameter, is mounted on the other end of the shaft 
between two large roller bearings. At each side of the 
wheel is an arm which supports the braking mechanism, 
consisting essentially of an air cylinder, crossheads and 
the brake head, with means for adjusting the position 
of the brake head to suit the diameter of the wheel and 
thickness of shoe being tested. These arms are suspended 
on hall bearings mounted concentrically about the ex- 
tension of the outer bearing housing. The weight of 
each arm is balanced by a coil spring in a case below 
the «rm which is supported from the foundation of the 
machine. 

Both the brake-shoe pressure and the torque are meas- 
ured by hydraulic cells. The cells for measuring brake- 
shoe sressure are mounted behind the brake head so that 
the eect of friction dev eloped at the crosshead between 


cabinet is also equipped with a gage showing revolu- 
tions per minute on a coarse scale and a special type of 
stroboscope which indicate accurately the instant at which 
a predetermined speed is attained. 

The motor control is effected automatically through 
relays from switch handles on the front of the cabinet. 
When, at approximately but slightly above the correct 
speed, the power is cut off from the motor, it is stopped 
by a dynamic brake. Automatic protection is provided 
against over-speed, over-load, and a dead line. 

The air system includes an air compressor and re- 
ceiver capable of continuous operation at pressures of 
500 Ib. per sq. in., an equalizing reservoir, the 
regulators, control valve and air cylinders for applying 
the load to the shoes. Both 12-in. and 6-in. cylinders 
are provided, the latter for use when shoe ldads do not 
exceed approximately 14,000 lb. The use of high air 
pressures permits a high degree of accuracy in the con- 
trol of the shoe loads, air pressures in the cylinders 


pressure 
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being controlled to plus or minus one-half pound, with 
a corresponding shoe load accurate to 1 per cent. The 
brake valve operates the same as the familiar engineer’s 
brake valve, permitting partial or full service applications 
or an emergency application as desired. 

The control cabinet is fitted with a recorder having 
seven pens, one for each brake shoe and each torque 
arm, one for brake-cylinder pressure and one for re- 
cording time. The seventh is a reference pen which 
may be operated by push button from the control sta- 
tion to locate events during the progress of a stop which 
it may be desired to record on the graph. 

A portion of the graphic record of a stop from &8& 
m.p.h., with a total brake-shoe pressure of 100 per cent 
and a wheel load of 27,500 lb. is reproduced with this 
article. For convenience of reading one brake-load pen 
and one torque pen are offset longitudinally. The sen- 
sitiveness of the load-measuring equipment is indicated 
by the character of both the brake-load and torque lines. 
The waves in the lines coincide in distance with the cir- 
cumference of the 36-in. rolled-steel wheel on which 


eee 





The Controls and Recording Equipment Are Brought Together 
in a Single Cabinet 


the test recorded was made, which was slightly out of 
round. A slight maladjustment of the crosshead guides 
of the brake shoe showing the more marked variation 
in load accounts for that condition. The uniformity 
of the automatically maintained air-cylinder pressure is 
clearly indicated on the graph. The travel of the paper 
on the recorder drum is proportioned to the distance 
traveled by the wheel during the stop. The shaft, driven 
from the end of the testing-machine spindle, is carried 
under the floor to the control cabinet to drive the re- 
corder drum. 

The flexibility of control of the new machine, with 
speed and load capacities practically double that of earlier 
machines, makes possible for the first time the labora- 
tory duplication of the braking of a car of any kind, 
passenger or freight, during a stop, a slow-down, con- 
trol on grade, or the entire sequence of braking during 
the operation of a train between two points. It will 
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permit the study of the effects on brake shoes and whe 
of the high rates of energy dissipation called for by | 
high speeds now rapidly becoming a part of regu 
operating practice. 


Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading for the week ended 
R July 11 totaled 724,324 cars, an increase of 74,565 

cars as compared with the previous week, which 
included a holiday, and an increase of 158,822 cars, or 
28.1 per cent, as compared with the total for the cor- 
responding week of last year. Loading of all classes of 
commodities showed increases over last year’s figures, 
miscellaneous freight showing a gain of 54,618 cars, 
and grain and grain products an increase of 26,969 cars. 
The summary, as compiled by the Car Service Division 
of the Association of American Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, July 11 











Districts 1936 1935 1934 
NN a tit Se Sia co tera nil 149,021 121,627 130,441 
ERE RE Oe ener are 142,362 103.085 116,745 
RE eT PO 47,907 36,031 39,838 
NE ES cata k ie aig 0c cach Ow am 93,542 79,406 79,359 
NS rr ee Tre 119,223 86,519 90,979 
SO ee 113,175 90,751 97 ,288 
ED, wee ee ve ve cumew se cacens 59,094 48,083 49,542 
Total Western Districts............. 291,492 225,353 237,809 
TN I IR Sie reccns a cteawiewwws a 724,324 565,502 604,192 
Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products........... 56,250 29,281 43,089 
EE hte VatwiaReeawKamneaewan 14,402 11,047 20,724 
ED sa oli dar acark aw ant mre e-6 a Wil were ecare Ss 107,378 75,390 95,653 
ree Se eee ae ree 9,339 4,477 4,459 
ere 31,020 26,715 21,890 
DE cadhelée Ge dGebay ee Sedo ance remesee 54,979 34,642 32,711 
IE TEE oc cc eeccoeease 163,116 150,728 157,853 
ID. 5 Snare ta eiwne ceewiee 287,840 233,222 227,813 
ee ee ee ere ere 724,324 565,502 604,192 
ES rae ere ree rer ey eee ee 649,759 471,126 520,741 
TED pick cig daewd td ORAS Rea ee® 713,639 616,863 646,003 
OS ne ra ee ee ae 690,716 567,049 623,322 
PE UD ntiwechabsememidnae see se ewe 686,812 652,111 618,881 





Cumulative Total, 28 Weeks....... 17,964,953 16,197,357 16,561,556 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended July 11 
totaled 47,912, as against 45,668 cars in 1935 and 43,172 
in the preceding week, according to the compilation of 


the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 


July 11, 1936......0.00eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 47,912 21,251 
Pe: Ee Dede sab scdvvdavevceede senwess 43,172 22,577 
DE BN 8S oe dde eed beUederVenseasere 46,909 22,601 
WOE Uda FU Orasccde¥ersereceseeeeeesewees 45,668 17,159 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
1 ae) ae... Se re eee ee eae ee 1,216,910 655,202 
Ne eh, wna abbsames cokaice 1:199:488 616,130 
PU FG FC kee er stiecceccvscewevceciveeds 1,180,150 640,910 


THe Tora or 35,434 SurpMeNts handled by the Air x- 
press Division of Railway Express Agency in May represents 
a 60 percent increase in air express revenue over the combined 
express revenue of the Division’s contract air lines for \ay, 
1935, according to a report issued by the Agency on July 13. 
Railway Express Agency’s consolidation by contract of almost 
all of the country’s air lines, in an air express system covering 
North, Central and South America, and the Philippine Is!ends, 
became effective February 1. 
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A\ir Brake and Signal Companies 
Elect Officers 


A. L. Humphrey asks to be relieved of heavy 
responsibilities he has been carrying 


the Westinghouse Air Brake Company of Wilmer- 
ding, Pa., and the Union Switch & Signal Company 
of Swissvale, Pa. A. L. Humphrey, who has been 
chairman of the board of both companies, requested 
relief from the heavy responsibilities which he has been 
carrying. It will be recalled that in the spring of 1932 
the managerial staffs of both the air brake and the signal 
companies were co-ordinated, in the interests of greater 
efficiency and economy and to improve their productive 
capacity. 
At the meetings on Friday, July 17, Charles A. 
Rowan, who for the past four years has been president 


G the West changes have been made in the officers of 





A. L. Humphrey 


of the Westinghouse Air Brake Company and _ vice- 
chairman of the board of directors of the Union Switch 
& Signal Company, was elected chairman of the board 
of both of these companies, succeeding Mr. Humphrey, 
who was made chairman of the executive committee for 
both organizations. George A. Blackmore, who has 
been vice-president and general manager of the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company, was elected to the presi- 
dency of that company, succeeding Mr. Rowan. Mr. 
Bleckmore retains the presidency of the Union Switch 
& Signal Company and is therefore now president of 
bot: organizations. It was reported that business has 
bee: improving for both of the companies, more than 
1,5°0 employees being added since June 30, 1936, mak- 
ing the total force for both plants now about 6,300. 

_.:. L. Humphrey has been associated with the West- 
ing ouse Air Brake Company since 1903, and with the 
Un'on Switch & Signal Company since 1916. He was 
bor: in Buffalo, N. Y., June 12, 1860, and entered busi- 
ness at the age of fourteen. When 22 years of age he 





Charles A. Rowan 
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organized a general machine shop and foundry in Seattle, 
which afterwards became the Moran Iron Works. Later 
he entered railroad service as division construction fore- 
man on the Mojave division of the Central Pacific, after- 
wards becoming master mechanic. He then went with 
the Colorado Midland as superintendent of motive 
power. While in Colorado he took an active part in 
politics and was twice elected to the state House of 
Representatives, serving as speaker during his second 
term. 

Mr. Humphrey returned to railroad service on the 
Colorado & Southern in 1899, and in 1903 became super- 
intendent of motive power of the Chicago & Alton. He 





George A. Blackmore 


remained in that position only a short time, however, 
being appointed western manager of the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company at Chicago in the latter part of 
1903. In 1905 he went to Wilmerding, Pa., as general 
manager of the company. He was elected a director of 
the company in 1909 and was also made vice-president 
and general manager. When the Union Switch & Signal 
Company was taken over by the Air Brake Company in 


1916 he was also elected president of the Signal Com- 
pany. In April, 1919, he was elected president of the 
Air Brake Company and later also became chairman of 
the board of the Signal Company, which position he 
held until his election as executive director of both 


companies in 1932. Mr. Humphrey has always been 
extremely active in fighting for the best interests of the 
railroads and the railroad supply industry. 

Charles A. Rowan, who now becomes chairman of the 
board of both the air brake and the signal companies, 
has been associated with Westinghouse interests through- 
out his entire business career. He started with the East 
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Pittsburgh Improvement Company, which owned the 
land now occupied by the various Westinghouse indus- 
trial establishments in the Turtle Creek Valley. His 
first association with the Air Brake Company was in 
1903, as assistant auditor. He became auditor in 1910, 
controller in 1916, vice-president and controller in 1919, 
and president of the Westinghouse International Brake 
& Signal Company in 1927, being transferred to Brus- 
sels, Belgium. He returned to this country in 1930 to 
become executive vice-president of the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company. He was elected a member of the 
board of directors of the Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany in 1929 and became president of that company, and 
vice-chairman of the board of the Union Switch & Sig- 
nal Company in 1932. 

George A. Blackmore, who now becomes president of 
the Westinghouse Air Brake Company as well as the 
Union Switch & Signal Company, was born at Wilkins- 
burg, Pa., in 1884, and began his business career with 
the Union Switch & Signal Company as an office boy in 
July, 1896. He was made chief clerk of the engineering 
department in 1900, and from 1904 until 1916 was asso- 
ciated with the New York office of the company, holding 
the positions, successively, of chief clerk, assistant busi- 
ness manager, and eastern manager in charge of the 
New York, Montreal and Atlanta offices. He became 
general sales manager of the company, with head- 
quarters at Swissvale, in 1916, and in 1917 was elected 
second vice-president. In 1922 he was elected first vice- 
president and general manager, and in 1929, president. 
He was elected vice- president and general manager of 
the Westinghouse Air Brake Company in 1932 and was 
also elected a director at that time. 


Wood Preservation 
Gains 16 Per Cent in 1935 


HERE was a sharp increase in the quantity of tim- 
sj ber given preservative treatment in the United 

States in 1935, the third successive year in which 
increases have been shown, according to figures com- 
piled by R. K. Helphenstine, Jr., Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, in co-operation with 
the American Wood-Preservers’ Association. As in 
previous years, the railway industry maintained its 
status in 1935 as the principal consumer of treated tim- 
ber. Ever since the compilation of these statistics was 
started in 1909, crossties have comprised the bulk of the 
wood given preservative treatment. Thus in 1933, ties 
constituted 54 per cent of the total; in 1934 51 per cent, 
and in 1935 to 58 per cent. Crossties and switch ties com- 
bined accounted for slightly more than 62 per cent of 
the total, as compared with 55 per cent in 1934. 

The total quantity of timber given preservative treat- 
ment in 1935 was 179,438,970 cu. ft., an increase of 24,- 
333,247 cu. ft. or approximately 16 per cent, as com- 
pared with the quantity treated in 1934. As compared 
with the peak year of 1929, however, it comprises a de- 
crease of 50 per cent. Increases, compared with 1934, 
were registered in six of the eight classes of material 
given treatment, the exceptions being piles and cross- 
arms, the largest increase, amounting to 18,230,680 cu. 
ft. being in crossties. Poles ranked second with an in- 
crease of almost 4.000.000 cu. ft., and switch ties third 
with an increase of 1,057,994 cu. ft. Miscellaneous 
material, wood blocks and construction timbers came 
The total volume of wood 


next in the order named. 
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treated in 1935 was greater than for any year prior 
to 1923, except 1921, in which year the quantity treated 
was slightly above that for 1935. 

The number of crossties given preservative treatment 
last year totaled 34,503,147, representing 103,509,4-11 
cu. ft., as compared with 28,459,587 treated in 1934, 
This represents a gain of 6,043,560 crossties, or more 
than 21 per cent. Of this total, 14,874,561 were hewed 
and 19,628,586 were sawed. During the year, 94,037,859 
ft. b.m. of switch ties, equivalent to 7,836,488 cu. ft., re- 
ceived preservative treatment. This compares with &1,- 
341,922 ft. b.m. of this class of material in 1934, a gain 
of 12,695,937 ft. b.m., or 15.6 per cent. 

Of the total ties treated during the year, 20,054,681, 
or 58.13 per cent, were treated with creosote ; 12,253,422, 
or 35.51 per cent were treated with creosote-petroleum 
mixtures; while only 2,084,974, or 6.04 per cent re- 





Classes cf Material Treated in 1935 








Class of material Cubic feet Per cent of Total 

CED, ect etbownieedenevidseretacees 103, 509 441 57.7 
NASR a jade cVOeRnoDeneeaerusews 7.8 4.4 
I awed ad-ade ae amc nee oe6'o-e Mae eeeebes 8: 4.8 
a are ar eer ee ere oa: 19.3 
Re re :. 0.8 
Construction timbers ......cccccccccccccs 15,683,306 9.3 
CE, sate kc atdke eeccdaonwaane ee eeees 351.476 0.2 
ee Ce ere rr 6,206,787 2.5 

BE. acide awrcdeweccsancteaseahenns 179,438,970 100.0 
ceived treatment with zinc chloride; and 110,070, 


0.32 per cent with miscellaneous preservatives. During 
1935 all ties receiving treatment were treated by the 
pressure process. Of the total number of ties treated, 
21,078,821 were bored and adzed prior to treatment; 
194,382 were adzed but not bored ; 2,421,322 were bored 
but not adzed; and 10,808,622, or almost one-third of 
the total were neither preadzed nor prebored. 

For many years, oak ties ranked first in the number 
treated, with southern pine occupying second place. 
This relative position was reversed first in 1934, when 
southern pine advanced to first place, with oak s cond 
and Douglas fir third. In 1935 there was again a change 
in the relative rank of these woods. During this year 
oak regained the position it had held for so long, the 
oak ties treated numbering 15,264,732, or 44 per cent 
of the total. Southern pine returned to second place. 
with 6,583,939 ties, or 19 per cent; Douglas fir remained 
in third place, with 4,121,341 ties, or 12 per cent; and 
ponderosa pine ranked fourth, with 1,621,123 ties. or 
4.7 per cent, while gum was almost equal, with 1,539,349 
ties, or 4.5 per cent. Among the other woods repre- 





sented were maple, beech, birch, tamarack, lodgepole 
Treatment of Miscellaneous Material (Ft. b.m.) 
1935 1934 1933 1932 

ee eee 49,705,675 42,879,728 22,200,171 33,994,619 
Fence posts ...... 9,564,829 8,462,601 7,385,168 2,995,174 
ee 1,332,533 2,092,863 1,406,979 652,489 
Crossing plank 290,059 135,006 lo¢e 392,830 
Car lumber ...... 227,826 506,552 3.939 


—= 


pine, el and hemlock, in the order named. All other 
woods taken collectively amounted to 230,267 ties, or 
only 0.67 per cent of the total number treated. 

In the case of switch ties, oak also ranked first with 
respect to the volume treated, with a total of 55,547,937 
ft. b.m., or more than 59 per cent of the po” Douglas 
fir ranked second with 16,891,784 ft. b.m., or 18 per cent. 
Southern pine was third with 11,639,089 ft b.m., 0 r 12 
per cent; and gum occupied fourth place, with 5 832,563 
ft. b.m., or more than 6 per cent. These four wo: rds 
accounted for more than 95 per cent of all switch ties 
treated. 

There was a slight decrease, amounting to 94,828 lin. 
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ft., in the volume of piles treated, as compared with 1934, 
the total for 1935 being 12,678,607 lin. ft., but this was 
far ahead of 1933. More than 82 per cent of all of the 
piles treated during the year were southern pine, the total 
for this wood being 10,490,989 lin. ft. Douglas fir was 
next in importance, with 1,817,312 lin. ft., or 14 per cent. 
The remainder, approximately 370,000 lin. ft., consisted 
of oak and miscellaneous species. It is of interest to 
note that only 22,754 lin. ft. of piles were treated with 
preservatives other than creosote. _ 

Creosote consumed by the wood-preserving industry in 
1935 amounted to 124,747,743 gal., this being 5,698,139 
gal. more than was used in 1934. This is the largest 
consumption since 1931 and is larger than for any year 
prior to 1923. In other words, the 1935 consumption has 
been exceeded in only 9 of the 27 years since this record 
was started. Of the total creosote consumed, only 18,- 
010,777 gal. was imported, the remainder, 106,736,966 
gal., having been of domestic origin. The consumption 
of zinc chloride increased by 858,166 lb. over the 1934 
consumption, to 4,080,887 Ib. This is the first break 
in the steady decline in the consumption of zinc chlor- 
ide since 1924, in which year 33,208,675 lb. were con- 





Wood Preservation, 1909-1935 


Together with consumption of creosote and zinc chloride 


Total Material Number of Zinc 
Treated Crossties Creosote Chloride 
Year Cu. Ft. Treated Used, Gal. Used, Lb. 
ee 75,946,419 20,693,012 51,426,212 16,215,107 
er 100,074,144 26,155,677 63,266,271 16,802,532 
NN 6:scSieck av eeie 111,524,563 28,394,140 73,027,335 16,359,797 
125,931,056 32,394,336 83,666,490 20,751,711 
153,613,888 40,260,416 108,378,359 26,466,803 
159,582,639 43,846,987 79,334,606 27,212,259 
140,858,963 37,085,585 80,859,442 33,269,604 
150,522,982 37,469,368 90,404,749 26,746,577 
137,338,586 33,459,470 75,541,737 26,444,689 
122,612,890 30,609,209 52,776,386 31,101,111 
146,060,994 37,567,247 65,556,247 43,483,134 
173,309,505 44,987,532 68,757,508 49,717,929 
201,643,228 55,383,515 76,513,279 51,375,360 
166,620,347 41,316,474 86,321,389 2°,868,639 
224,375,468 53,610,175 127,417,305 28,830,817 
268,583,235 62,632,710 157,305,358 33,208,675 
274,474,538 62,563,911 167,642,790 26,378,658 
289,322,079 62,654,538 185,733,180 24,777,020 
345,685,804 74,231,840 219,778,430 22,162,718 
335,920,379 70,114,405 220,478,409 23,524,340 
362,009,047 71,023,103 226,374,227 19,848,813 
332,318,577 63,267,107 213,904,421 13,921,894 
233,334,302 48,611,164 155,437,247 10,323,443 
157,418,589 35,045,483 105,671,264 7,669,126 
125,955,828 22,696,565 85,180,709 4,991,792 
155,105,723 28,459,587 119,049,604 3,222,721 
179,438,970 34,503,147 124,747,743 4,080,887 





sumed. It is also the second smallest consumption of this 
salt since the record was started in 1909, 

The wood-preserving industry also consumed 19,- 
205,319 gal. of petroleum in 1935. This represents an 
increase of 4,224,020 gal. over that of 1934, and com- 
pares with the 29,656,181 gal. used in 1929, the year 
of largest consumption. The consumption of miscel- 
laneous salts increased from 805,150 Ib. in 1934 to 966,- 
825 Ib. in 1935; while miscellaneous liquid preservatives 
declined from 5,480 gal. to 2,741 gal. 

At the close of 1935 there were 214 wood-preserving 
plants in the United States, 5 more than in 1934. Of 
this number, 195 were in active operation, an increase 
of 8 as compared with 1934, and 19 were idle. Three 
new plants of the pressure type and one of the non- 
pressure type were built in 1935, and 2 non-pressure 
plants were abandoned. Of the plants in active opera- 
tion, 133 were of the pressure-cylinder type, 47 were of 
the non-pressure (open-tank) type and 15 were equipped 
for both pressure and non-pressure treatment. Of the 
214 plants in existence at the close of 1935, 162 were 
Conimercial plants which treat wood for sale or by con- 
tract, 25 were owned and operated by railways and 27 
belonged to public utility corporations, mining com- 
Panies or the federal government. 
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Suggests Electrification 
on 20 Railroads ns 


i. 

LECTRIFICATION of 12,000 miles of track (5,429 
F route-miles) on twenty railroads is suggested in a 

report compiled by the Federal Power Commission’s 
National Power Survey, entitled “The Use of Electric 
Power In Transportation,” made public on July 19. It 
is estimated that this would cost $600,000,000 and pro- 
duce a potential annual energy consumption of five bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours. 

The report is part of a comprehensive study of the 
electric power requirements of the nation. The source 
of funds for electrification, methods of financing, and 
the financial condition of the railroads involved are not 
discussed in the report but it is stated that these should 
be considered by the owners and managements of the 
railroads included in the study and by the governmental 
agencies having jurisdiction over such problems. 

“It should not be inferred,” the report says, “that this 
mileage is all that may be electrified or that the studies 
herein have been in sufficient detail to warrant definite 
conclusions that the ‘suggested’ electrifications are eco- 
nomically justified. On the other hand, many of the 
sections included have previously been proposed for elec- 
trification and studies made by the railroads or consult- 
ing engineers, so that the estimate of electrification to 
the extent of increasing the potential annual energy con- 
sumption of the country by five billion kilowatt-hours 
appears reasonable.” 

Pointing out that there are approximately 250,000 
route miles of railroad in the United States, the report 
says that a large part of this mileage is to-day econom- 
ically unsuited for electrification, because such conditions 
of traffic and operation must exist as either to permit 
the savings resulting from electrification to provide a 
reasonable return on the additional investment, or to 
obtain needed service improvements unobtainable ex- 
cept by electrification. Therefore, instead of an approach 
to the problem on the basis of the possibilities of more 
or less complete electrification, it was considered to be 
more practical to select for study certain sections of 
trunk line railroads on which the presence of heavy 
grades, or the volume and character of the traffic, or 
the availability of cheap power supply might indicate that 
electrification would be economically feasible. 

Twenty railroads were selected from the general study 
as showing the best possibilities for electrification, some 
roads having two or more divisions suitable for electric 
operation. The list follows: 

Steam Railroad Electrifications Considered Feasible 
Estimated An- 


Miles nual Energy 
of Consumption 


Railroad Location of Electrification Route (Kwh) 
Boston & Maine Boston to Troy and Rotterdam 
oo” i a ee 225 154,800,000 
New Vork. New Haven 
& Hartford New Haven to Boston, (Shore 
NRT re elo aia enone 157. 128,600,000 
New York Central Croton to Ruffalo, N. Y.: 
Hudson division ........... 108. 142,400,000 
Mohawk division .......... 148 265.800,000 
Syracuse division .......... 146 276,800,000 
Erie Jersey City, to Susquehanna, 
i Re re a 198 180,600,000 


MNF GiiNii ee caw ewes cet ee 216 134,500,000 
Delaware, Lackawanna 


& Western Secaucus, N. J, to Clarks Sum- 
ie I Soin wecatcessaeeus 137 00,000,000 
Reading Tamaona and St. Clair to Phila- 
delphia (Port Richmond), 
MM aica take mewuns seis saad 118 122,000,000 
Shippensburg to Allentown, Pa. 132 144,000,000 
Pennsylvania Pitt-hvrvh (Conway yard) to 


PS ERS, Ssarecasiciaek hime 137 432,300,000 








Altcona to Marysville (Harris- 


eae ee 124 299,400,000 

Marysville to Paoli (Philadel- 
Ce Bb. nxtedneavounet ses 90 121,600,000 

Marysville to Morrisville, Pa. 
a ee errr 140 214,300,000 

Baltimore & Ohio Baltimore (Bay View), Md., to 
Glenwood Junction, Pa...... 320 349,600,000 

Cumberland, Md., to Fairmont, 
Es Ws ch vasusek tases Sears 123 144,100,000 

Chesapeake & Ohio Clifton Forge, Va., to Russell, 
My s.axcnehnechewhaneuee™ 250 228,400,000 

Virginian Mullens to West Deepwater, 
We We in cnteaeariaanes ess 58 17,000,000 
Norfolk & Western Bluefield to Iaeger, W. Va.... 53 48,500,000 

Roanoke (Blue Ridge), Va. to 
cS See 113 110,209,000 
Iaeger to Williamson, W. Va. 47 93,000,000 
Louisville & Nashville Cincinnati, Ohio, to Corbin, Ky. 187 58,900,000 
Corbin, Ky., to Harlan, Ky..... 70 24,300,000 

Chicago, Milwaukee, 

St. Paul & Pacific Avery, Idaho to Othello, Wash. 212 20,000,000 
Great Northern Skykomish to Seattle, Wash... 85 20,000,000 
Union Pacific Cheyenne, Wyo., to Ogden, Utah 483 374,000,000 
Oregon Short Line Granger, Wyo., to Pocatello, 

DE -ccunsnewenadeeds nxn ee 215 58,700,000 
Denver & Salt Lake Denver to Bond, Colo......... 129 36,800,000 
Denver & Rio Grande 

Western Helper to Ogden, Utah........ 156 49,900,000 
Atchison, Topeka 

& Santa Fe San Bernardino, Cal. to Win- 

ee eae 542 284,200,000 

Southern Pacific Roseville, Calif., to Sparks, Nev. 139 131,400,000 
Bakersfield to Los Angeles, Cal. 171 107,000,000 

4,973,100,000 


“On the return of more prosperous times,” the report 
says, “with the resulting increased freight movement and 
with the increase in the traveling habit of a growing 
population, the transportation needs of the country are 
certain to increase. Undoubtedly, increases greater than 
the average will be shown over sections of lines and 
systems strategically located with their traffic further 
augmented by consolidations, rearrangement of terminals 
and improvements in facilities. The traffic density on 
these sections will be relatively high and the electrifica- 
tion of many of them should be economically feasible 
on the basis of the saving in operating expenses. On 
some other divisions, in spite of the low traffic density, 
electrification may be justified by the presence of moun- 
tain grades, tunnels, and the many other economic con- 
siderations discussed in this report.” 

The report shows that up to 1935 there had been a 
total of 2,768 route-miles, or 6,441 track-miles, electri- 
fied on 29 steam railroads in the United States and that 
these 29 railroads used for traction purposes nearly 1% 
billion kilowatt-hours of electric energy in 1934. While 
the mileage electrified represents only 1.1 per cent of 
the country’s total railroad mileage, 10 per cent of the 
country’s passenger-car miles were handled over it elec- 
trically during the 10 months ending with October, 1935. 
In contrast with railroad electrification in the United 
States, the rest of the world has electrified approximately 


10.000 route-miles. with countries of Europe in the lead. . 


Presented in tabular form are the 29 present steam 
railroad electrifications, their locations, number of route 
and track-miles of each, class of traffic electrified, rea- 
sons for electrification, and other important character- 
istics. In addition, a section of the report discusses briefly 
the history and development of each of the present elec- 
trifications, and contains maps showing their location 
and relation, both to the railroad as a whole and to sug- 
gested electrifications. 

The considerations leading to the selection of the pro- 
posed electrifications are traffic density, ruling grades, 
and the possibility of efficient operation of motive power 
in connection with adjacent steam operations. All of the 
proposed electrifications are on principal main lines where 
the greatest densitv of freight or passenger traffic occurs. 
The tonnages of the past four vears are not considere:| 
as representative of future traffic conditions and there- 
fore, in most cases, the freight traffic of the period from 
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1926 to 1929 has been used as being more representa: \¢ 
of the traffic that may be expected in the near future jp 
most of the sections under consideration. 

The annual traffic densities vary from 88.5 mill on 
gross ton-miles on the Pennsylvania to 2.9 million gr iss 
ton-miles on the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac ic, 
where the connection of two existing electrifications \ ith 
consequent increase in operating efficiency was the le- 
termining factor. Ruling grades as high as 2.2 per cent 
were found on some of the sections, while on others the 
grade was negligible. The sections considered for e ec- 
trification vary in length from 542 miles to 47 mies, 
depending upon the co-ordination of operation with that 
on adjacent sections. 

Eastern roads and coal carriers predominate, as might 
be expected, in track mileage which appears feasible for 
electrification, because their traffic density is greater than 
that of the Western roads. The Union Pacific and the 
Southern Pacific qualify on traffic density ; but it is stated 
that electrifications of the other western roads discussed 
in this report appear to be justified by reason of their 
co-ordinated operations with existing sections, and the 
steep grades and tunnels encountered in the territory. 

In a chapter devoted to the economics of railroad 
electrification, the report points out that the most im- 
portant measure of the feasibility of electrification is 
the density of traffic. If the total freight moving over 
a section of double-track railroad amounts to more than 
12,000,000 gross ton-miles annually, the additional ex- 
penditures required to electrify appear to be justified, 
the report says, particularly if proper weight is given 
to collateral advantages which are not always reflected 
as direct savings. If traffic does not reach such pro- 
portions, the report continues, the presence of high fuel 
costs, of frequent and difficult grades, or of the require- 
ment for speeds greater than those that are feasible with 
steam operation frequently indicate the economic desir- 
ability of electrification. 

Commencing with the more definite and generally more 
important items, the following are the factors most favor- 
ably affecting the economic feasibility of electrification: 

1. Reduction in locomotive maintenance and engine 
house expense. 

2. Although in general the substitution of electric 
energy will produce no major saving in fuel cost, elec- 
trification will release locomotives and cars used for 
hauling fuel for revenue producing business. 

3. Water storage tanks and water-handling are elim- 
inated. : 

4. Helper or pusher operation with its high stand-by 
and extra crew expenses are eliminated. 

5. The greater availability of the electric over the 
steam locomotive, which permits the electric locomotive 
to make 1% to 2 times the mileage per year of the steam 
locomotive. The electric locomotive does not require the 
attention necessary to the steam type and therefore for 
the same traffic fewer electric locomotives are needed. 

6. Railroad electrification has consistently resulted in 
increased track capacity and has frequently precluded 
the necessity of installing additional tracks. This is most 
important in congested city terminals where land values 
often prohibit the expansion of facilities and in such 
cases this saving alone may justify the cost of electrifi- 
cation. 

7. The elimination of delays, hazards of operation ond 
installation of ventilating equipment in tunnels and ‘i1- 
dereround terminals. 

The total energy used by electrified railroads. exclu: ve 
of street railways, in 1933 amounted to 607,070,000 k ‘o- 
watt-hours generated) and 715,742,000 kilowatt-hours 
purchased, a total of 1,322,812,000 kilowatt-hours. Pr:es 
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for electric energy purchased by railroads during the 
period studied ranged from 5 to 15 mills per kilowatt- 
hour, with most of the cases studied showing a price 
be ween 7 and 9 mills per kilowatt-hour, exclusive of any 
cost to the railroad for investment in substations or trans- 
mission lines. 

The report also shows the extent of railroad electrifi- 
cation in foreign countries with a discussion of each 
country, discusses the use of Diesel motive power for 
railroad operation, and contains a chapter devoted to a 
discussion of the history and development of street and 
interurban railway systems. 


Huge Parades Climax 
Railroad Week 


ARADES and picnics on July 18 closed the festivi- 
P ties of Railroad Week in the west. At Chicago, 
more than 15,000 employees, together with floats 
and drum and bugle corps, paraded the downtown sec- 
tion, the procession requiring three hours in passing. 
Carnival spirit was furnished by Indian chiefs and 
maidens, bathing girls, sunflower girls, Spanish senor- 
itas, clowns, engineers and firemen, together with the 
floats of various railroads. 
The Chicago & North Western’s old wood-burning 





The Parade Passing Down Michigan Avenue 


locomotive, the Pioneer, was in contrast to more modern 
equipment such as the Santa Fe’s ‘ ticf, the Milwau- 
kee’s Hiawatha draped with bath:..g girls who threw 
bonbons to the crowd, the North Western-Union Pacific 
streamliner, a Chicago & Eastern Illinois locomotive and 
tender and the Alton’s Abraham Lincoln. The proces- 
sion was headed by the 128th Field Artillery Lancers 
mounted on horses, while at intervals in the procession 
were a “Spirit of Railroad” float carrying the Queen 
of Queens and her court, Indians, the Milwaukee’s 
clown squad car, the Illinois Central Green Diamond 
girl, the Soo Line float, Santa Fe Indians on horse- 
bac’ , horsemen representing the California Limited, the 
Na ajo, the Ranger and the Scout, Spanish senoritas in 
hea dresses and shawls, the Rock Island’s sunflower 
gir! the Pullman Company float with girls in negligee 
rec’ 1ing in open berths, Zeph the donkey mascot of the 
Bu: ‘ngton’s Zephyr, and 25 musical units. 

€C: July 17 a Chicago & North Western track gang 
of \ ur men won the hand car derby sponsored by the 
Jun r Traffic Club when they traversed the street car 
trac. on Franklin Street fron. Madison to North Bank 
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At the Start of the Hand Car Derby 


Drive, one-half mile, in 1 minute 50 seconds, thereby 
setting a new world’s record and bettering the time of 
the Burlington’s gang last year by several seconds. Second 
place was won by the Milwaukee gang, 1 minute 55 
seconds, and third place by the Soo Line crew, 2 minutes 
and 5 seconds. Later in the day Robert Hood, an Illinois 
Central red-cap, won a foot race in which the contestants 
carried four suitcases weighing a total of 60 |b. 

At a luncheon at the Traffic Club of Chicago on the 
same day L. W. Wallace, director of equipment research 
of the Association of American Railroads, spoke on the 
air-conditioning of railroad equipment, depicting it as 
the most important development of the railroads during 
the last 20 years. In 1932 he said, there were 50 air- 
conditioned cars; in 1933, 648; in 1934, 1,878; in 1935, 
3,350; and in the first four months of this year 860 
additional, making a total as of May 1, of 6,738, in- 
cluding those on American and Canadian lines. In an 
effort to determine the steps necessary for further im- 
provements in air-conditioning of railroad cars, the views 
and reactions of the traveling public are now being 
sought, he said. 

One of the most interesting activities of Railroad 
Week was the Western Union Telegraph Company’s 
penmanship contest. More than a thousand entries were 
received from practically every state in the west and 
from every major railroad. Frank H. Daman, night 
chief train dispatcher of the Rock Island at Moline, IIl., 
was judged the best penman and won the first prize of 
$50; Earl C. Montgomery, a Santa Fe telegrapher at 
Albuquerque, N. M., second prize of $25; P. N. Hunter, 
manager and wire chief of the Missouri Pacific at Pop- 
lar Bluff, Mo., third prize of $15; Thomas M. Stib. a 
telegrapher of the Milwaukee at Plymouth, Wis., fourth 
prize of $10; and J. H. Kittner, train dispatcher of the 
North Western at Escanaba, Mich., fifth prize of $5. 
The winning train order read: “No. 4 Eng. 4006 meet 
No. 5 Eng. 4059 at Mercer and wait at Lineville until 
three twenty seven 3:27 a.m. for No. 93 Eng. 2593 and 
at Allerton until three forty seven 3:47 a.m. for No. 905 


Eng. 2693.” 





A few of the Entrants in the Redcap Race 
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Railroad Construction 


Indices for 1935 


7 & Bureau of Valuation of the Interstate Commerce 


WASHINGTON, 


Commission, has issued its revised compilation of 

railroad construction indices covering the year 1935. 
Taking 1910-1914 cost as 100, the index for the year 
1935 for the railroads as a whole is 142. The peak was 
reached in 1920 when the index reached 226. The valley 
was penetrated in 1932-1933 when the index sank to 
135. Construction items, in which manual labor has 
been largely supplanted by mechanical, have shown re- 
ceding costs in recent years, though there has been a 
slight increase in these accounts largely attributable to 
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higher wages, from the valley of 1933. Notable among 
these accounts is grading which, from a high of 250 in 
1920, fell in 1933 to 98; in 1935 it had adv anced to 101. 

Accounts in which labor is a large fector reflect i: 
creased wages. Notable among these is equipmen 
which struck a high of 265 in 1920, a low of 153 
1932-1933, and in 1935 rose to 180. 

The index for steam locomotives, which reached a hig 
of 248 in 1920, was 188 in 1935 as against a low of 168 
and 166 in 1932 and 1933, a two-year period in which 
only 22 steam locomotives were purchased by American 
railroads, and a total of only 15 were built for common 
carriers. Other locomotives, including electrics and 
Diesels, show a more pronounced advance. Rails remain 
at a level of 123 as against a high of 168 in 1920, and a 
pegged price, making an index of 144, in the period 
1925-1931, inclusive. Ties, which reached 201 in 1920 
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and struck a low of 139 in 1933, were up to 147 in 1935. 

The bureau’s indices are shown not only for the coun- 
try as a whole, but for the eight regions in which the 
country is divided by the commission’s statistics for rail- 
roads of the United States. 

The indices shown for accounts which include items 
such as grading, tunnel, excavation, bridges, ballast haul 
and tracklaying and surfacing were developed from 
analysis of major construction contracts covering a period 
of over 30 years and from joint studies made with the 
various sub-committees of the Presidents’ Conference 
Committee. The indices shown for material accounts 
such as ties, rails, other track material, ballast and fences 
were based on studies of carriers’ returns to Valuation 
Order 14, joint studies made with the various sub- 
committees of the Presidents’ Conference Committee, 
well-known engineering and trade publications, contracts 
covering major construction projects over a period of 
30 years, and other information furnished by individual 
carriers. : 

The indices represent territorial index factors and are 
of value in indicating trends. They are not necessarily 
applicable for use in the determination of reproduction 
costs upon individual railroads, telegraph or telephone 
companies, or other utilities. 

The accounts for which the indices are shown are the 
several primary accounts designated in the Classification 
of Investment in Road and Equipment of Steam Roads. 
The accounts are as follows: 


I—ROAD: 

Engineering 

Grading 

Underground Power Tubes 

Tunnels and Subways 

Bridges, Trestles and Culverts 
Elevated Structures 

Ties 

Rails 

Other Track Material 

Ballast 

Track Laying and Surfacing 
Right-of-Way Fences 

Snow and Sand Fences and Snowsheds 
Crossings and Signs 

Station and Office Buildings 

17. Roadway Buildings 

18. Water Stations 

19. Fuel Stations 

20. Shops and Enginehouses 

21. Grain Elevators 

22. Storage Warehouses 

23. Wharves and Docks 

24. Coal and Ore Wharves 

25. Gas Producing Plants 

26. Telegraph and Telephone Lines 

27. Signals and Interlockers 

28. Power Dams, Canals and Pipe Lines 
29. Power Plant Buildings 

30. Power Substation Buildings 

31. Power Transmission Systems 

32. Power Distribution Systems 

33. Power Line Poles and Fixtures 

34. Underground Conduits 

35. Miscellaneous Structures 

36. Paving 

37. Roadway Machines 

38. Roadway Small Tools 

39. Assessments for Public Improvements 
40. Revenues and Operating Expenses During Construction 
41. Cost of Road Purchased 

42. Reconstruction of Road Purchases 
43. Other Expenditures—Road 

44. Shop Machinery . 

45. Power Plant Machinery 

46. Power Substation Apparatus 

47. Unapplied Construction Material and Supplies 


IIl—EQUIPMENT: 


51. Steam Locomotives 
52. Other Locomotives 
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53. Freight-Train Cars 

54. Passenger-Train Cars 

55. Motor Equipment of Cars 
56. Floating Equipment 

57. Work Equipment 

58. Miscellaneous Equipment 


III—GENERAL EXPENDITURES: 
Organization Expenses 
General Officers and Clerks 
Law 

Stationery and Printing 
Taxes 

Interest During Ccnstruction 
Other Expenditures—General 
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Rock Island Plan 


of Reorganization 


PLAN of reorganization for the Chicago, Rock 

Island & Pacific, giving it an extremely flexible 

capital structure and providing for a reduction of 
83 per cent in annual fixed charges was filed on July | 
in the Federal District Court in Chicago and with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Washington by 


— 


E. N. Brown, chairman, on behalf of the directorate. 
Under the proposed plan, fixed annual interest charges 
would be reduced from $14,334,986 to $2,499,531. Cap- 
italization, including bonds and stock would be reduced 
from $457,698,173 to $434,026,797. The corporate struc- 
ture of the road would be simplified by the plan which 
proposes the conveyance of all properties of subsidiary 
companies, excepting the Rock Island Improvement 
Company, to the parent company. The present com- 
pany will provide the basis for reorganization to minim- 
ize the expense of charter and qualification fees in the 
various states. 

Securities outstanding after consummation of the plan 
would consist of $15,000,000 new first mortgage 3% 
per cent bonds; $159,565,872 in new 4 per cent income 
bonds; $30,883,000 in 15-year equipment notes; $3,- 
524,000 in Choctaw & Memphis 5 per cent bonds ; $928,- 
000 in Peoria Railway Terminal 4 per cent bonds ; $17,- 
529,706 collateral loans to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and banks ; $74,048,600 first preferred stock ; 
$30,343,083 second preferred stock and $101,204,536 
of common stock. This would make a total of $227,- 
430,578 in bonds and $206,596,219 in stocks, cofmpared 
with $328,805,661 and $128,892,512, respectively, at 
present. 

The plan provides for a new issue of first mortgage 
bonds secured by a first lien on the entire property 
prior to all existing mortgages, which would be limited 
to refunding trustees’ certificates. These bonds would 
provide necessary cash for consummation of the plan and 
funds necessary for immediate rehabilitation, including 
the initial payment on needed new equipment and for 
essential additions and betterments. The plan suggests 
that a minimum of $15,000,000—possibly $20,000,000— 
of these bonds will be required for immediate use and 
that the total issue be limited to $60,000,000. Of this 
$10,000,000 would serve as collateral for 4 per cent 
equipment notes proposed and the balance for future 
capital requirements. 

A new general mortgage, open as to the amount out- 
standing, would be issued as 4 per cent non-cumulative 
50-year income bonds. Initially there would be out- 
standing of these bonds $159,565,872 par amount which 
would be exchanged at varying ratios for $61,581,000 
of present general mortgage 4’s of 1988; $104,470,000 
of first and refunding 4’s of 1934; $11,000,000 of Bur- 
lington, Cedar Rapids & Northern 5’s of 1934; $5,411,- 
000 of Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf consolidated 5’s of 
1952: $11,000,000 of Rock Island, Arkansas & Louis- 
iana first mortgage 414’s of 1934; $9,983,755 of St. Paul 
& Kansas City Short Line first mortgage 414’s of 1941, 
$453,600 of Rock Island, Arkansas & Louisiana and the 
Little Rock & Hot Springs Western notes of 1939 and 
$39,813,600 of the present secured series A4™%4’s. The 
new issue also would provide for future conversion, on 
an agreed basis, of $3,524,000 of Choctaw & Memphis 
consolidated 5’s of 1952 and $928,000 of Peoria Ter- 
minal Company first mortgage 4’s of 1937 which the 
plan presently would leave outstanding. 


Equipment trust certificates in the amount of $11,- 
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662,000 will have matured by January 1, 1937, when 
the plan becomes operative, and the balance of $30,- 
883,000 outstanding after that date will be exchanged 
for a like amount of new fifteen-year 4 per cent equip- 
ment notes. 

In place of the present 7 and 6 per cent preferred 
stocks, two new issues will be created; a 4 per cent 
non-cumulative first preferred issue to be offered to 
holders of certain outstanding mortgages and a 4 per 
cent non-cumulative second preferred issue to be offered 
to the holders of the thirty-year convertible bonds and to 
general creditors. 

New common stock will be issued for accumulated in- 
terest on the convertible 414 per cent bonds and in ex- 
change for present preferred and common stock. All 
classes of stock will have equal voting power. 

Each 100 shares of the present 7 per cent preferred 
stock will receive 70 shares in new common stock, $100 
par, and option warrants for 60 shares of common stock, 
while the 6 per cent preferred will receive 60 shares in 
new common and option warrants for 70 shares of new 
common. The present common stock will receive 40 
shares of new common and option warrants for 60 
shares of new common for each 100 shares held. 

Income available for the payment of interest charges 
on the new general mortgage, when earned, would be 
after the following deduction: Interest on the new first 
mortgage bonds, the Choctaw & Memphis bonds, the 
Peoria Railway Terminal bonds, bank loans, R.F.C. 
loans and extended equipment notes and after expen- 
ditures, (not to exceed 50 per cent of the remainder, with 
a maximum of $2,500,000 in any one year), for neces- 
sary additions and betterments including initial pay- 
ments on new equipment. As an alternative, the direc- 
tors may retire at their discretion, underlying securities, 
floating debt or equipment notes. Capital expenditures 
for equipment and betterments shall not be funded. 

Treatment of the present securities of the road will 
be on the following basis: The common stock, based 
on a par value of $100 a share, will be used in pay- 
ment of interest on the bonds. General mortgage 4 per 
cent bonds will receive par for par of new general 
mortgage 4 per cent income bonds and $120 of new 
common stock. Principal of Choctaw & Memphis will 
remain undisturbed and receive $150 of new common 
stock. First and refunding 4 per cent bonds will get 
$500 of income bonds, $500 of first preferred stock and 
$70.30 of common for each $1,000 bond. Series A se- 
cured 4% per cent bonds will receive $562.50 of income 
bonds, $432.84 of first’ preferred stock and $93.74 of 
common stock. Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf consolidated 
5’s will receive par for par of income bonds and $183.33 
in new common. St. Paul & Kansas City Short Line 
414’s will secure $685 of income bonds, $315 of second 
preferred and $120.72 of new common. Burlington, 
Cedar Rapids & Northern consolidated 5’s will receive 
$500 of income bonds, $250 of first preferred stock, 
$250 of second preferred stock and $93.75 of common 
stock. Rock Island, Arkansas & Louisiana 4%4’s will 
receive $500 of income bonds, $250 of first preferred 
and $250 of second preferred stock and $86.25 of com- 
mon. Convertible 414 per cent bonds will receive $650 
of second preferred stock and $391.25 of common, the 
latter including $350 for principal and $41.25 for in- 
terest. Bank and Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
loans will be extended to January 1, 1945, with interest 
at 3 per cent and equipment obligations will receive par 
for par in new 4 -er cent equipment notes. The Peoria 
Railway Terminal bonds will remain undisturbed. Gen- 
eral creditors of the road will receive second preferred 
stock at par in amount of adjudicated claims. It is 
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estimated that $750,000 of the second preferred stock 
will be required for this settlement. Accumulated n- 
terest on the mortgage debt is secured equally with ‘he 
principal under the terms of the plan. 

In order to protect the interests of the present secu: ‘ty 
holders in the property pending the restoration of nor: ial 
earning power, it is proposed to give them a voice in 
the management through the creation of a voting trust. 
All of the new stock of the reorganized company ill 
be issued to voting trustees. Participation certifica.es, 
with full and equal voting powers, will be issued with 
respect to new bonds and the new preferred and com- 
mon stocks. Under the proposed plan the reorganized 
company would have to show earnings of $16,066,240 
available for interest, preferred dividends, capital ex- 
penditures and sinking funds on the preferred but not 
considering $1,500,000 sinking fund on equipment notes 
which is provided through depreciation charges. Fixed 
interest will be $2,499,531, full interest on income bonds 
at 4 per cent, $6,382,635, dividends on first preferred, 
$3,001,944; first preferred sinking fund, $333,549; sec- 
ond preferred dividends, and $1,213,723 ; second pre- 
ferred sinking fund, $134,858; while also to be retained 


by the company after first mortgage payment but before ' 


interest payment on income bonds is $2,500,000, making 
a total of $16,066,240 of fixed charges before any earn- 
ings can accrue to the common stock. On this basis 
there is a charge of $11,382,166 before preferred divi- 
dends and a charge of $14,717,659 before second pre- 
ferred after providing for the first preferred require- 
ments. 

For R.F.C. loans totaling $13,718,700 there would be 
pledged the following collateral: $24,214,732 of new 
bonds, $4,753,000 of first preferred stock and $3,918, 
467 of second preferred stock, a total of $32,886,199. 
Bank loans in the amount of $4,125,000 will be secured 
by pledges of $8,768,490 of new bonds, $2,977,500 of 
first preferred stock and $2,663,010 of second preferred 
stock, a total of $14,409,000. 


Eastman May Not 
Use Unexpended Funds 


WasuincTon, D. C. 
ORMER Co-ordinator Joseph B. Eastman, after hav- 
[ ing spent three years making studies of methods for 
straightening out the transportation situation, is now 
probing the possibilities of federal red-tape in an el- 
fort to obtain funds for completing and publishing re- 
ports which were in process of completion when his 
office expired on June 16. Among these reports are the 
important series on the question as to the extent of pub- 
lic subsidies to various forms of transportation compet- 
ing with the railroads, and the results of a study ol 
railroad employment records, made as a basis for pro- 
posed pension and similar legislation, for which he ha‘ 
been given a special allotment of C. W. A. funds. R. ¥. 
Elliott, acting comptroller general of the United States. 
has rendered an opinion that Mr. Eastman may not use 
some $20,000 which he had on hand on June 16 of the 
funds assessed against the railroads for the experses 
of his office, because the law provided that any uiex- 
pended balance should be returned to the railroads al- 
though the Association of American Railroads had 
adopted a resolution favoring the use of the money by 
the co-ordinator to complete the reports. 
In a letter dated July 3 Mr. Eastman had asked the 
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co: iptroller general’s office for a ruling as to whether 
he could use the unexpended balance, and President 
R:osevelt has also asked the Budget Bureau whether 
it can find some source from which funds may be al- 
lo:'ed for the purpose. After citing provisions of the 
emergency transportation act, of which Title I ceased 
to have effect at midnight June 16, Mr. Eastman said: 

‘At that time an amount not exceeding $12,000 had 
been definitely obligated with the Government Printing 
Office for the printing of certain reports of the Co- 
ordinator, and part of the copy for such reports was 
in the hands of the Government Printing Office. The 
actual cost of printing is likely to fall considerably short 
of this $12,000. Assuming that it is all so used, how- 
ever, the unexpended balance returnable to the carriers 
is estimated as at least $20,000, and probably somewhat 
more. Certain unaudited items make it impossible to 
state the exact amount. 

“Until a short time before the adjournment of Con- 
gress, it seemed possible that Title I of the Emergency 
Act would be extended for another year. When it be- 
came clear that this would not be done, a Joint Resolution 
was proposed enabling the Co-ordinator to continue for 
90 days with the funds at hand for the purpose of com- 
pleting and publishing reports which on June 16 were 
in process of completion. It proved impossible, how- 
ever, in either the House or the Senate, to bring this 
Joint Resolution up for vote, so no action was taken. 

“On June 16th, certain important reports undertaken 
by the Co-ordinator in accordance with the duty im- 
posed upon him by the Act were pending and incom- 
plete. The reports in question have to do principally 
with the public aid given to the various forms of trans- 
portation—railroads, water lines, highway carriers, and 
air carriers, and with labor standards of these trans- 
portation agencies other than the railroads. The inves- 
tigations into these matters were instituted because of 
the claim, so often made by the railroads, that they 
are subjected to unfair competition because of the public 
aid given, directly or indirectly, to their competitors 
and because of the low labor standards maintained by 
these competitors. There has been so much controversy 
over the facts that it seemed desirable to go to the bot- 
tom of them, if possible. 

“Three years have been spent on these studies, which 
proved to be of great magnitude and difficulty. As a 
check, the plan has been followed of sending out copies 
of the reports in tentative form to those known to have 
given attention to these matters on one side or another, 
for comment and criticism. This endeavor to leave no 
stone unturned in the pursuit of accuracy has been one 
main reason for the delay in completing the reports. An 
enormous amount of data has been accumulated and 
the reports are now near to final form. It would be a 
calamity if they could not be published. Every effort 
was made to complete the work in hand by June 16, 
and the greater part of it was completed by continual 
and uncompensated overtime work on the part of the 
Co-ordinator and his staff for a long period of time. 
It proved impossible, however, to complete all of the 
work, because of its magnitude. Since June 16, how- 
ever. work on the incompleted reports has gone on. 
than''s to the lovalty of a staff which is willing to take 
the chance that it may receive no pay. 

“There is involved in addition to the cost of the work 
required in completing and printing the reports which 
Were in process of completion on June 16, the cost of 
closins up branch offices maintained by the Co-ordinator 
m Now York, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., and Atlanta, Ga.. 
the leases of the office space for which were cancelled 
on June 16. They contain valuable furniture and rec- 
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ords which must be moved to Washington. The funds 
unexpended will be sufficient to take care of this ex- 
pense and also of the expense of completing and print- 
ing the reports which were in process of completion on 
June 16, 1936.” 

On June 26, 1936, he said the board of directors of 
the Association of American Railroads unanimously 
adopted a resolution stating that it was the sense of the 
board of directors that the unexpended funds “can with 
benefit to the public interest be used to defray the ex- 
penses of completing” the studies in question. It rec- 
ommended to all members of the association that each 
“waive its right to any refund of its proportion of the 
said unexpended funds in the Treasury of the United 
States, assessed to pay the expenses of the co-ordinator, 
and take such further steps as may be necessary to permit 
the former co-ordinator to use such member’s proportion 
of the said unexpended fund for the purpose of com- 
pleting his unfinished studies and making reports 
thereon.” 

The co-ordinator has also been given assurance that 
whatever may be necessary in this respect will be done, 
and he has been given assurance also by the president 
of the American Short Line Railroad Association, whose 
members are not generally members of the Association 
of American Railroads, that there is every probability 
that similar action will be taken by the members of his 
association. The short lines contributed about 5 per cent 
of the total. While the matter has not been taken up 
with the American Transit Association, some of whose 
members (electric railways) were assessed in very minor 
amounts, no difficulty is anticipated in securing similar 
action from them. ; 

“This action, or contemplated action, on the part of 
the railroads,” Mr. Eastman said, “is important as indi- 
cating that no one can possibly be hurt if the unexpended 
funds are used to finish this work. Those who might 
otherwise have a claim to the funds do not want them, 
but on the contrary wish them used to finish the work. 
They agree, and all must agree, that the public interest 
will be served if they can be used in this way. The case 
is plainly one which calls for the exercise of sound 
judgment and common sense, with minimum regard for 
technicalities. 

“Moreover, there is no danger of an undesirable prece- 
dent. The situation is, I understand, wholly novel. Noth- 
ing like it has arisen before, or is at all likely to arise 


-again. Principles should be followed like those in equity, 


as distinguished from law, in order that there may be 
done what clearly ought to be done. 

“The Act did not intend that moneys which were nec- 
essary to carry out its purposes should be returned to 
the carriers. While the Act ceased to have effect on 
June 16, 1936, it is impossible to bring to an abrupt 
close work of the extent and magnitude which had been 
undertaken. Clearly no new work could be begun after 
June 16, nor any work beyond what was necessary to 
wind up the affairs and business of the co-ordinator 
in short order. But it was within the reasonable con- 
templation of the Act that what was necessary for the 
latter purpose should be expended. 

“Tt is a sound construction of the Act that the funds 
on hand on June 16 were obligated for the purpose of 
protecting the records and other property of the co- 
ordinator’s office and to complete work which had al- 
ready gone so far that waste, improvidence, and sacrifice 
of the public interest would plainly result, if it were 
not completed. It is submitted that no other conclu- 
sion can reasonably be reached, not only with respect 
to the records and other property, but also with respect 

(Continued on page 157) 
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A Line-Up of New England Transportation Company Trucks 


8m 


New ENGLAND é 


New Haven Bus and Truck 
Subsidiaries Work Together 


Inter-company co-operation and services received 


from railroad bring operating economies 


HE New York, New Haven & Hartford, now oper- 
7 ating buses and trucks through ten subsidiaries, has 
found in that set-up many opportunities for the 
promotion of more economical operations through inter- 
company co-operation and centralized control. While 
generally pictured in their subordinate roles as auxiliaries 
to the parent railroad, the New Haven’s highway af- 
filiates in fact constitute a major transportation enter- 
prise—earning more in gross revenues than many Class I 
railroads. At the close of 1935 they owned 1,197 units 
of highway equipment exclusive of 122 service cars 
owned by the railroad itself. The subsidiaries providing 
highway services exclusively reported for last year gross 
revenues of $4,445,000 while $3,610,400 was, in addi- 
tion, collected from the bus and truck operations of other 
affiliates which also provide electric railway services. 
The New Haven’s highway subsidiaries are: The New 
England Transportation Company and its four subsid- 
iaries—the Victoria Coach Line, Inc., the Berkshire 
Motor Coach Lines, Inc., the I. R. T. Co., Inc., and the 
Providence-Hartford-Norwich Lines, Inc.; the County 
Transportation Company, a subsidiary of the New York 
& Stamford Railway Company, which is now a non- 


operating company, having abandoned its street railway 
operations in 1927; the Soundview Transportation Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the New York, Westchester & 
3oston; and the Berkshire Street Railway Company 
(not to be confused with the above-mentioned Berkshire 
Motor Coach Lines) which now operates only bus serv- 
ices. Also, the Connecticut Company and the Spring- 
field Street Railway Company, which operate both trolley 
and highway services. 

In addition to various co-operative arrangements 
among themselves much work is done for these sub- 
sidiaries by the New Haven. The railroad does the 
accounting for the Connecticut Company, the Spring- 
field Street Railway Company and the Berkshire Street 
Railway Company. Its purchasing agent is also put- 
chasing agent for all the highway affiliates, although buy- 
ing is not pooled, the orders being placed in the name ol 
the individual companies. All legal work for the sub- 
sidiaries is performed by the New Haven’s legal depart- 
ment. Also, the railroad’s statistics and research depart- 
ment is providing survey, research and other services tO 
the subsidiaries. 

Among the latter is the centralized control of eqtip- 
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ment maintenance which assures the carrying out of 
inspection and repair schedules. In this connection there 
is kept an individual vehicle record upon which are 
entered daily the mileages made by the individual units 
of equipment, as reported by cashiers throughout the 
highway systems. The inspection and maintaince sched- 
ules have been scientifically worked out to require that 
certain specified inspections and repairs be made when a 
unit has run various specified mileages. When the 
record shows that a vehicle has been operated a mileage 


largest bus and truck operator among the New Haven’s 
affiliates, although the Connecticut Company, which has 
434 highway vehicles, including six leased from the 
County Transportation Company, is a runner-up. N. E. 
T. and its subsidiaries, however, owned 589 vehicles 
on December 31. The New England does all accounting 
work for itself and its subsidiaries and also for the 
County Transportation Company. Also it maintains a 
large repair shop at Providence, R. I., where it repairs 
vehicles of its subsidiaries and those of its own which 








Motor Vehicle Equipment Owned by the New 


York, New Haven & Hartford and Subsidiaries 


(Figures as of December 31, 1935) 


Coaches 
New England Transportation Company.............eeeeeeeeeeeeee 222 





Victoria Coach 13 
feveemive Motor Coach Lines. .....000ccceeseeese 10 
I.R.T. Company 13 
Providence-Flartford-Norwich Lines ......ccecccvecesccsecese 1 
IN INN fa 0 cara far Sie sie © Wino ecU: WANK aa Ree dass Sammie are 354 
Derkatare Gireet Batlway Company « o. << oo occcsicisicccdasviessweesaccie 39 
Sermmgnes street Railway Company .. 0. 6.cci cs ccsicweressvccces 61 
Pounte TEGMANOStAIOr COMDBRY ..« ¢< ¢.0.6:<.6:6.0.6:0:0-0 0.01610 86-0 a ewiewsswees 49 
New Sak, New biawen & Erartrord BR. BR. CG... 6c i. stiinccnsassinsevas vis 
762 


Passenger Express Service 

Sedans Cars Trucks Trailers Tractors Trucks Total 
30 15 102 88 58 13 528 
ve oe oe ee oe , 13 
9 ee ee : 19 
7 o* ae sie 20 
8 ae te ae 9 
“se 11 20 49 434 
4 ee oe “ oY 2 45 
oe 3 a 1 ~ 12 77 
ee 1 oe oe Cs 2 52 
ee 19 + oe © 103 122 
58 49 122 89 58 181 1,319 








calling for its submission to one of the scheduled in- 
spections, a form serving notice of this fact is forwarded 
to the proper mechanical officer. The latter, when the 
specified inspection and repair routine has been covered, 
makes a notation to that effect on the same form and 
returns it to the statistics and research department. 
Through this systematic attention to the condition of 
vehicles it is felt that the maximum service is secured 
from them at a minimum cost. 

In addition, in October, 1935, a plan of unit account- 
ing for each piece of equipment was installed. As this 
record develops it will provide data on repair costs, in- 
dicating the most suitable types of buses and trucks for 
the various services, and should also furnish informa- 
tion for an intelligent decision as to when to stop re- 
pairing and replace. Also, there is the analysis of daily 
tonnage and performance by truck routes. This record 
shows the capacity of the vehicle, the total tonnage car- 
ried and its peak loads, inbound and outbound. The 
latter over a period of time should indicate the capacity 
of trucks required to cover particular routes. Another 
survey is that of the train-replacement routes operated 
by the New England Transportation Company. This is 
designed to work out a fair basis upon which to com- 
pensate the N. E. T. for these services. 

The New England Transportation Company is the 





A Group of Internationals Comprising Part of the New Haven’s Maintenance of Way Fleet of 103 Trucks 


are assigned to the eastern part of its territory. The 
Connecticut Company, however, inspects, maintains and 
makes heavy repairs to equipment of the N. E. T., 
operating in the state of Connecticut ; such equipment is 
housed at Connecticut Company garages when not in 
service. In addition, if a breakdown of the N. E. T. 
equipment occurs in the territory served by the Connec- 
ticut Company, the latter provides substitute vehicles in 
emergency cases to avoid delay to passengers. 

Many N. E. T. and Connecticut Company truck routes 
are co-ordinated so as to avoid duplication, and also these 
companies can obtain equipment from each other to care 
for peak freight or passenger movements. The Con- 
necticut Company truck routes are substitutes for former 
express trolley services—the New Haven has used only 
the N. E. T. as a train-replacement agency. 

In addition to its arrangements with N. E. T. the 
Connecticut Company does, in its New Haven shop, 
the bulk of repairs on equipment of the Berkshire Street 
Railway Company. The latter serves Williamstown, 
North Adams, Pittsfield and Great Barrington and in- 
tervening territory in Massachusetts; also it operates 
interstate between Pittsfield, Mass., and North Adams, 
and Bennington, Vt. Some of the New Haven’s own 
service trucks and automobiles are serviced by the Con- 
necticut Company, although the railroad’s own mechan- 
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ical forces do this work on trucks used in the main- 
tenance of way operations described in the Railway Age 
of December 7, 1935, page 747. 

The County Transportation Company, providing on 
its own account bus services in Westchester County, New 


Bus Used on Long-Distance Routes of the New England Trans- 
portation Company 


York, and adjoining Connecticut territory, also operates 
under contract the routes of the Soundview Transporta- 
tion Company. It has 49 buses, excluding the six leased 
to the Connecticut Company. As stated above the N. E. 
T. does the County’s accounting but the latter does its 
own maintenance work in its large garage at Port 
Chester, N. Y. The Springfield Street Railway Com- 


pany services its own highway vehicles in its shop at 
Springfield, Mass. 

All of the foregoing inter-company services and co- 
operative arrangements are provided on the basis of cost, 
including actual cost of labor and materials, plus an 


agreed overhead. In addition, the traffic departments of 


One of the Connecticut Company's Buses 


the various companies maintain continual contact in 
order to keep their solicitation activities co-ordinated to 
the point where no business is lost that can be handled 
by any of them. 


Rail-Highway-Ship 


Co-ordination in New Zealand 


B iSinas of the long, narrow shape of the t-vo 


islands comprising New Zealand, practically evory 
traffic movement there has faced rail and steamsiip 
competition for years. With the advent of hard-surfaced 
highways, however, this became a three-way competition, 
and a chaotic transportation situation resulted that was 
harmful for all the transportation agencies concerned. 
To eliminate this condition, steps have just been ta‘en 
to restore freight handling between the principal points 
to something like normal'ty, by assigning to each agency 
such traffic as it is best fitted to handle. The New 
Zealand State Railways have entered into an arrange- 
ment with the trucking companies whereby the latter 
provide storedoor service, and, where most efficient, 
station-to-station service, in conjunction with rail move- 


Railway-Owned Bus Climbing One of New Zealand’s Many Hills 


ment from and to the distribution points. Freight trains 
have been accelerated so as to provide overnight de- 
livery from and to all points. 

The rate situation, hitherto on a ruinous price-cutting 
basis, has been stabilized to give each agency, including 
the ships, the proper revenue for the service performed. 

In addition to contracting for motor truck transporta- 
tion, the New Zealand Railways, at the close of the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1935, were operating six bus 
routes. Gross revenues from these highway services, for 
the year ended March 31, 1935, totaled £90,278, an in- 
crease of 14.01 per cent over 1933-34. Meanwhile oper- 
ating expenses had increased but 10.14 per cent, so that 
the 1934-35 net revenue was £5,672 as compared with 
£2,368 in 1933-34. 

The total highway fleet comprises 49 buses and 10 
service cars. The latest acquired are five 21-passenger 
de luxe buses which “conform to the modern trend 
towards streamlining,” and in which “special provision 
has been made in the seating to ensure every comfor? on 
long-distance trips.” The chasses for these were put- 
chased in England and the bodies were built in the rail- 


ways’ own shops, as were the bodies of all other units of 


the fleet. 
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Winning Back Merchandise Traffic 


Texas & Pacific proves it can be done by careful study and revision of 
schedules and by rail-highway co-ordination 


HE Texas & Pacific, through its. wholly-owned sub- 
| sidiary, the Texas & Pacific Motor Transport Com- 

pany, may lay claim to being the first steam rail- 
way in the country to have provided collection and 
delivery service, having started such service on Septem- 
ber 9, 1929. This step was taken before the depression 
had arrived to convince many railway officers that mer- 
chandise traffic creates a valuable adjunct to revenues. 
It was one measure in a consistent campaign of the 
railway not only to hold what merchandise traffic it had, 
but to increase this type of traffic. 

Even before that time, the T. & P. had begun the 
operation of fast merchandise trains, co-ordinated with 
early morning local trains, that brought overnight service 
with early morning delivery of merchandise from prac- 
tically every jobbing center on the T. & P. to the towns 
those jobbing centers serve. In view of the distances 
in Texas, the provision of such service required con- 
siderable study. For example, it is 298.8 miles from 
Dallas to Big Spring; yet the overnight merchandise 
train which leaves Dallas at 8:30 p.m., after the last 
pick-up trucks are in, picks up more merchandise cars 
at Ft. Worth and sets out cars at several of the larger 
points, and arrives in Big Spring at 8 o’clock the fol- 
lowing morning. Similar service is also operated east 
out of Ft. Worth and Dallas, arriving in Texarkana 
at 5:15 a.m., and serving the principal intermediate sta- 
tions enroute. The results obtained from a traffic stand- 


point have amply justified the necessary attention and 
care. 


Improving Merchandise Handling 


The Texas & Pacific has felt that the best results could 
only be obtained by making some one person respon- 
sible for merchandise traffic and for initiating improve- 
ments in merchandise handling. Accordingly, a general 
merchandise traffic agent was appointed some years ago, 
who serves also as general freight agent of the high- 
way subsidiary, the Texas & Pacific Motor Transport 
Company. This general merchandise traffic agent re- 
ports directly to the vice-president in charge of traffic 


for the railway, who is also vice-president of the trans- 
port company. A number of solicitors are employed to 
concentrate on merchandise traffic and these men re- 
port to the’ general merchandise traffic agent. In de- 
veloping this l.c.l. traffic, the shipper’s desires have beet 
carefully studied and an effort has been made to meet 
his requirements and wishes. 

The provision of pick-up and delivery service pre- 
sented a number of problems at its inception, but with 
more than 6% years’ experience along these lines, the 
T. & P. has been able to work them out satisfaciorily. 
Local draymen are employed for this purpose at most 
points and, as they have gained experience, they have 
proved valuable in the solicitation of freight for the 
railway and for themselves. At many points in Louisiana, 
however, there were no draymen in the towns, despite 
the fact that a considerable merchandise traffic moves 
to the plantation stores there. At such points, the local 
railroad agents have been given the pick-up and delivery 
contracts. Since one or two plantation stores are the 
only ones in town which receive merchandise, the agent’s 
task is simplified. These agents are paid the regular 
contract allowance on all freight they deliver, and they 
make deliveries in everything from wheelbarrows to 
their own automobiles. 


Accelerating Paper Work 


The problem of speeding up paper work has received 
much attention on the T. & P. Motor Transport Com- 
pany. The multiple waybill system has been adopted, 
under which a carbon copy of the original waybill also 
serves as a delivery receipt. 

An interesting development along these lines has been 
the establishment of “grocery mixture” rates, intrastate 
in Texas, which apply one average rate on all the thou- 
sands of items usually included in grocery shipments. 
Such shipments were formerly a “nightmare” to bill 
clerks and auditors, sometimes requiring enormous way- 
bills showing from one to two thousand items at various 
rates. The huge amount of paper work involved was a 
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fruitful source of overcharge claims, and the entire pro- 
ceeding was such a nuisance to the shipper that grocery 
shipments had largely gone over to highway competi- 
tors. Under the present system, however, the checker 
simply checks in so many pieces of “grocery mixture,” 
regardless of whether these pieces are brooms or soap 
boxes. The waybill is prepared in the same’ simple 
fashion. 

This innovation has proved popular with the grocery 
jobbers, and grocery shipments now represent an im- 
portant item in T. & P. traffic and revenues. This par- 
ticular feature has been in effect for 18 months and not 
only are claim payments on grocery shipments less than 
they were formerly, but claims on this commodity are 
now less than on most other commodities. 

As a further service to the shippers and also to elimin- 
ate much unnecessary correspondence, each T. & P. 
agent has been authorized to issue a check to the shipper 
or receiver at once to cover loss and damage claims on 
merchandise traffic, assuming that the claim is properly 
supported and the amount is not unusually large. This 


eliminates much paper work and produces good feeling 
among the shippers. 


Truck Lines Operated 


The friendliness generated by this care and attention 
to merchandise traffic is expressed not only by routing 
much l.c.l. traffic via the Texas & Pacific, but in other 
ways as well. The Texas & Pacific Motor Transport 
Company is planning to increase its truck service in 
Texas by station-to-station operations between Abilene 
and Big Spring, between Marshall and Texarkana, and 
between Sherman and Texarkana. At the hearings be- 


fore the Texas Railroad Commission on these applications, 
more than a hundred witnesses from among the shippers 


and receivers appeared in behalf of the T. & P. Motor 
Transport Company. 

The truck lines already in operation have been entirely 
successful. In Louisiana, the two lines of the railway 
between Shreveport and Cypress are both served by 
transport-company-owned and operated trucks, so far as 
merchandise traffic is concerned. A fast overnight mer- 
chandise train is operated from New Orleans to Shreve- 
port, 322 miles, nightly from which merchandise for the 
stations on the two lines is loaded on trucks that leave 
Shreveport in the early morning, one operating via 
Lucas, Howard, Grand Bayou and Natchitoches to 
Cypress, and the other via Keithville, Gloster and South 
Mansfield to Cypress. These two truck lines were es- 
tablished in September, 1935, and there has been a 
steady growth in the amount of merchandise handled 
since that time, despite the fact that there are three 
other competing truck lines in the same territory. 


The Texas-New Mexico Operations 


Until the, Texas & Pacific Motor Transport Com- 
pany began the operation of trucks along the branch 
of the railway between Monahans, Tex., and Lovington, 
N. M., 112 miles, merchandise was handled on a train 
operated on alternate days and, since much of the traffic 
came from Dallas and Ft. Worth, from 400 to 500 miles 
distant, the service was rather slow. Under the daily 
truck operation, from 12 to as much as 96 hr. are saved. 
The merchants in this oil-field territory have responded 
to such an extent that merchandise traffic handled for 
stations along this branch has increased over 300 per cent 
since truck operations were started. 

This merchandise leaves Ft. Worth and Dallas in the 
evening and arrives at Monahans in time for delivery 
the following afternoon. However, since the afternoon 


and evening are the merchants’ busiest time in this ter- 
ritory, with the drillers and other oil field employees 
leaving their work at this time and coming to town to 
shop, the merchants have requested that their freight 
be held and not be delivered until the following mornin, 

Not a little of the l.c.l. freight consists of pipe ard 
other oil well supplies which are awkward to handle 
manually. Freight of this character is loaded on trucks 
equipped with winches, which materially facilitate un- 
loading and make it much less expensive. 

In this operation, too, paper work has been simplified. 
On all merchandise originating on the T. & P., under thie 
multiple system described previously, delivery receipts 
are ready in the form of carbons of the waybill. For 
merchandise originating on foreign lines, however, the 
preparation of delivery receipts is necessary. The way- 
bills are sent to Monahans by passenger train, arriving 
three or four hours ahead of the freight. A revising 
clerk, who covers the entire branch, is employed at 
Monahans, and he prepares the delivery receipts and 
such other paper work as is necessary, so that the mer- 
chandise may move out along the branch by truck 
shortly after its arrival, without being delayed for the 
essential paper work. 


Local Truckers Propose 


Unified Pick-Up Plan 


HE National Local Trucking Associations, repre- 
| senting operators engaged in strictly local service 

and as terminal units, has announced that it will 
develop a unified national program for local collection 
and delivery service, co-ordinated to serve rail, air, 
steamship and over-the-road highway carriers. This 
announcement was made by Philip A. Smith, Jr., of 
Chicago, president of the association. 

“As the initial step,” he said, “the association will set 
up a national planning committee, with Eugene P. Mc- 
Neil of Chicago, as chairman. Vested with authority to 
proceed with the program as rapidly as possible, this 
committee, which will be representative of local truck 
operators in all parts of the United States, has been 
called to meet in Chicago early in August, to lay the 
groundwork for submitting its recommendations to all 
transportation agencies, as well as shippers and other 
interests concerned.” 

Pointing out that local truck operators, with years of 
experience in the expeditious handling and routing of 
traffic for shippers, and with a knowledge of methods to 
assure maximum service and economy to shippers and 
other carriers, in turn advantageous to the public, are 
best equipped to solve the pick-up and delivery problem, 
Mr. Smith declared that the association will move 
promptly in adopting and recommending a program for 
its solution. 

“Pick-up and delivery service is of vital importance 
in any effort to eliminate duplicated service and re- 
sultant economic waste through a co-ordinated trans- 
portation system. However, it must be in accord with 
sound transportation economy, which will preserve indi- 
vidual enterprise, as against monopoly; and assure ade- 
quate transportation charges, with a compensatory 
division among all agencies performing the service. The 
public interest is not served when rates are lowered for 
one unit of a complete service and the loss made up m 
higher rates for another.” 
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Motor Transport Section 


A\ New Type 


cf Container 
A T THE suggestion of former Co-ordinator East- 


man, a new container, intended to meet modern 
transportation conditions in which both motor 
trucks and railroad cars are essential features, has been 
developed by George R. Meyercord, president of the 
Haskelite Company; by the International Harvester 





Fort Wayne and Philadelphia, with a view to establish- 
ing quick and easy transfer from factory shipping rooms 
or grain warehouses to trains, and for loading from the 
ground in fields and orchards to trucks. Tests have 
been made also for the purpose of providing the strength 
and durability of the container and for developing a 
practical means of absorbing shocks or impacts. 


Structure and Capacity of Containers 


These containers are anchored to the rail cars by 
shock-absorbing devices consisting of coil springs, so 
that less than half of the car impact is transmitted to 


cM 


The Truck Has a Movable Flat Deck Which Can Be Elevated and Tilted by Moto: Drive 


Company, which developed a truck for the container ; 
and by the Mount Vernon Car Manufacturing Company, 
which manufactured the plywood and steel containers. 


as The Tests 


Most of the tests of this container have been made in 
Chicago, but they have also been conducted in St. Louis, 





The Container Can Be Moved Sideways from Flat Car to Truck 


the cargo. It is claimed that sewer tile, which is almost 
as fragile as eggs under certain conditions, can be 
shipped with safety in these containers for long distances, 
as a result of the shock-absorbing features. The con- 
tainers are equipped with air-operated wheels, on which 
they are elevated while being transferred between freight 
cars and trucks, and these wheels are retractable, so as 
not to be in the way during shipping. 

The size of the containers is such that five of the 
standard units can be loaded on each railroad car. They 
are of weather-tight construction and are also dust-proof. 
Three sizes have been built to date. The smallest is of 
304 cu. ft. capacity, with an empty weight of 1,760 Ib., 
and a load capacity of 10,000 lb.; the intermediate size 
has a capacity of 493 cu. ft., with an empty = of 
2,280 Ib., and a loaded capacity of 15,000 lb., while the 
largest size has a capacity of 823 cu. ft., wis an empty 
weight of 2,900 lb., and a loaded capacity of 20,000 Ib 
The containers are built of steel and a special plywood, 
and are equipped with large double doors at the ends, 


The Specially-Built Motor Truck 


The International Harvester Company truck built for 
these units has a movable flat deck which can be elevated 
and tilted by motor drive. By using a motor-driven 
capstan or winch and cable, the containers can be moved 
from street level on or off the truck platform. The cap- 
stan is also used to move the containers laterally from 
the truck platform to the railroad car. The important 
departure in this design is that the container can be 
moved sideways from the truck to the flat car. 
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Motor Transport Section 


Bureau of Motor Carriers 
Showing Increased Activity 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau of 
7 Motor carriers is showing almost daily evidence of 
its constantly increasing activity in carrying out the 
numerous phases of the multifarious duties imposed on 
it by the motor carrier act, but various notices and orders 
that have been issued recently by the commission show 
that there are still many motor carriers that have not 
yet learned to take the law seriously. One of the first 
problems faced by the commission after the law became 
effective last year was that of building up its organiza- 
tion to administer it and this has not yet been entirely 
completed, although announcement has been made of 
the appointment of district directors and district super- 
visors for most of the 16 districts which the commission 
will maintain in the field and many -of the field men 
have already gone to work. Their principal duties will 
be to contact motor carriers locally in the effort to dis- 
seminate information as to what is expected of them and 
to co-operate in educational work. Some of the district 
offices have been ‘opened but in some districts there have 
been delays awaiting receipt of appropriate equipment. 
Some 75 joint boards of state representatives have 
already been organized and a large number of hearings 
on applications of various kinds have been assigned to 
them. In addition to some 100,000 applications for 
certificates or permits under the “grandfather clause” 
there are approximately 1,000 applications for certificates 
and permits on which hearings have to be held. Already 
a number of recommended reports have been made by 
joint-beards or examiners, accompanied by the form of 
an order to become effective in 20 days unless exceptions 
are filed, in which case they must be passed on by the 
commission. In most cases so far exceptions have been 
filed, so the reports have not gone into effect but in one 
important case, the application of the Pennsylvania 
Truck Lines, Inc., for authority to acquire control of 
the Barker Motor Freight, Inc., although no exceptions 
were filed to the report recommending that the applica- 
tion be granted, the commission itself issued a stay order 
on its Own motion. 

The motor carrier bureau has released for criticism 
and comment its proposed rules and regulations to pro- 
mote safety of bus and truck operation which are being 
submitted to a large number of organizations and in- 
dividuals before they are submitted to the commission 
for its consideration, and a proposed draft of the account- 
ing requirements has been the subject of many con- 
ferences, under procedure somewhat similar to that ap- 
plied to the proposed insurance regulations. The latter 
have reached the stage of a hearing. 

Because so many contract carriers have been filing 
with the commission schedules of minimum rates so low 
that they were not used, while “dickering” with their 
customers for the actual rates charged, Division 5 of the 
commission has issued an order requiring such carriers 
to file with the commission and to keep open for public 
inspection copies of the actual contracts with shippers 
covering the rates charged. It is believed that this re- 
quirement will also reveal that a number of carriers 
have been trying to escape the more specific regulation 
provided for in the law for common carriers by posing 
as contract carriers. The order states that the filing 


by every contract carrier by motor vehicle of copies of 
contracts containing the minimum charges of such carrier 
is, in the judgment of the commission, necessary and 


desirable in the public interest and that the discretion 
of the commission, vested in it by Section 218(a) of tle 
motor carrier act, should be exercised. Such contrac s 
are to be filed by October 1 and kept open for pub!c 
inspection in the form and manner prescribed in Tar‘ 
Circular MF No. 1 and Tariff Circular MP No. 2, 0 
far as the provisions of the circulars are applicabe 
In case the contract is an oral one, the order requires a 
memorandum containing an accurate and complete sta‘ »- 
ment of the substance and terms, acknowledged in wr't- 
ing by each party to the contract. 

Shortly before this order the commission had issu:d 
notices saying that it had been informed that many motor 
carriers were not adhering to their published rate sched- 
ules and were issuing passes and giving free transporia- 
tion in violation of the law. Attention was called to the 
applicable provisions and, while it was stated that prob- 
ably many of such violations were due to lack of informa- 
tion, warning was given of penalties provided in the act. 

Freight tariffs filed with the commission by the truck 
operators are understood to be in a rather chaotic state 
but numerous meetings have been held under the au- 
spices of the trucking organizations in efforts to improve 
and centralize the tariff-publishing organizations. Less 
difficulty has been experienced with bus tariffs, as the 
bus companies had already learned something about 
adhering to fixed tariffs, but numerous changes in bus 
rates have been made necessary in the eastern district 
to meet the competition created by the reduced railroad 
fares ordered by the commission which became effective 
on June 1. Tariffs containing fairly general reductions 
in eastern bus fares to meet the rail rates were filed to 
become effective at that time and since then some of 
the lines operating in the territory between New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington have made a 
second reduction. 

The number of controversies between railroads and 
truckers as well as between truckers themselves which 
are being developed under provisions of the motor 
carrier law is increasing daily. The principal one be- 
tween the railroads and the truckers is that over store- 
door delivery, now the subject of hearings before com- 
mission examiners. In other cases protests have been 
made against rate tariffs filed asking the commission to 
suspend them and in still others railroads are opposing 
applications by trucking companies for authority to ex- 
tend their operations by acquiring others while truck 
companies are also opposing applications by railroads 
for authority to acquire trucking companies. 

Meanwhile the efforts of the Chicago Great Western 
and other roads to effect a plan of co-ordination between 
rail and truck service are still raising questions. A 
Chicago Great Western tariff covering the haulage of 
trucks, loaded or empty, between Chicago and the Twin 
Cities, has been allowed to go into effect after having 
been suspended, but another plan, of publishing joint 
rail and truck rates, is still under suspension and is to 
be the subject of argument before the commission on 
July 31. 

The Bureau of Motor Carriers has announced the 
opening of its district offices for the 6th district in 
Atlanta, Georgia, on July 20. District Director F. P. 
Morgan will be in charge. Additional offices were to 
be opened on July 27 as follows: 

District No. 5—Charlotte, N. C. District Director, 
Sam C. Blease, in charge. 

District No. 7—Nashville, Tenn. 
Herbert Qualls, in charge. 

District No. 9—Minneapolis, Minn. 
W. E. Hustleby, in charge. 

District No. 11—Little Rock, Ark. District Direc ‘or. 
Ray G. Atherton, in charge. 


District Direc tor, 


District Direc*or, 
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Motor Transport Section 


"| Drive Safely” 


NDER the above title, the International Harvester 
J Company has issued a 60-page booklet, giving in 

condensed form the results of many years’ study 
on the part of its safety engineers. 

The booklet contains a wealth of information con- 
cerning safe highway operation, and should be of par- 
ticular interest and value to those charged with the safe 
operation of the highway subsidiaries of the railways, 
on which efforts are being made to maintain the high 
degree of safety attained by the parent railways. 

“I Drive Safely” comprises a complete summary of 
highway safety practices, dealing with such matters as 
speed, brakes, steering, hilly roads, slippery roads, con- 
gested traffic, tires, vision, lights, lubrication, mechanical 
equipment and garage accident factors. 

The table of stopping distances under ideal condi- 
tions of brakes and road surfaces is particularly interest- 
ing as follows: 


Distance Distance traveled ~ Total 
traveled (in feet) (in feet) from distance traveled 
during period of moment brakes (in feet) from 


driver reaction up are applied to 


to moment brakes full stop. (Rate of 


moment driver 


Vehicle reacts to apply 


speed are actually deceleration 22 brakes to full stop 

in miles applied. *Average feet per second, where reaction 
an hour Time 1 Sec. per second) time is 1 sec. 

10 14.7 4.8 19.5 

20 29.3 19.5 48.8 

30 44.0 43.9 87.9 

40 58.7 78.2 136.9 

50 73.3 122.2 : 195.5 

60 88.0 175.9 263.9 


*This amount of time varies from % sec., where driver is prepared 
to stop, as in approaching a traffic signal, to as much as 3 to 4 sec., 
where he is confused or undecided. 


Copies of the booklet may be obtained without charge 
by writing to the International Harvester Company, 606 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago. 


National Trailways 


Builds Terminals 


ONTINUING their announced policy of terminal 
C improvement, the member lines of the National 

Trailways have recently announced plans for the 
construction of new terminals in San Francisco, Cal., 
and Chicago. 

The Burlington Transportation Company and the 
Santa Fe Trails will construct a $150,000 union bus 
terminal at 12 East Randolph street, Chicago, the prop- 
erty having been leased from the owner beginning July 
1. The present building on the property will be wrecked 
beginning August 1 and will be replaced by a two-story 
bus terminal. It is anticipated that 12 other bus lines 
will use the new union station, including the Greyhound, 
the Great Eastern, the Indian Trail, the Interstate 
Transit, the De Luxe, the Reindeer, the Blue Bird and 
the Southern Limited. The first floor of the new ter- 
minal will contain an air conditioned waiting room, with 
a lunchroom adjoining and a barber shop and restrooms 
on : mezzanine floor. The second floor will be used as 
- ‘ral offices. Completion is scheduled for late in the 
all 

Tne Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has announced the 
purchase of the Argonaut Hotel property, in San Fran- 
cisc., as a site for a downtown bus and rail terminal. 


Half a million dollars will be expended by the Santa Fe 
to raze the old hotel building and erect a modern, joint 
bus-rail terminal. Heretofore passengers arriving via 
the Santa Fe at the Oakland depot have been trans- 
ported by ferry to San Francisco. With the completion 
of the new terminal, the Santa Fe will provide a bus 
service over the San Francisco-Oakland bay bridge to 
connect the two cities. The building will serve also as 
a central operations point for the Santa Fe Transporta- 
tion Company, a Santa Fe affiliate, which operates a fleet 
of passenger buses. The Santa Fe expects to take pos- 
session of the Argonaut Hotel property within 60 days 
and shortly thereafter start construction of its new edi- 
fice. 


Eastman May Not 
Use Unexpended Funds 


(Continued from page 149) 


to important reports which had for a long period of 
time been in process of preparation and which, on June 
16, were at the very stage of completion and final pub- 
lication. 

“IT would appreciate your advice with reference to 
this matter as soon as possible, as early action is desir- 
able in order to prevent the complete disintegration of 
my staff, and because action is necessary for the proper 
protection and preservation of the valuable records and 
other property which are in the branch offices occupying 
space not now under lease.” 


Ruling of Acting Comptroller General 


The acting comptroller general ruled, however, that: 

“To the extent that orders were placed with the Pub- 
lic Printer before the expiration of Title 1 of the act 
the fund may be held to have been obligated thereby, but 
it cannot be held that the unexpended balance in this 
fund in excess of that obligated to the Public Printer 
or otherwise by proper action prior to June 17, 1936, 
has been or may be obligated for payment for such 
reports as are not yet in the hands of the printer or 
for any other expenses of the Office of the Co-ordinator 
of Traffic on and after June 17, 1936. The statute di- 
rects the disposition of the unexpended funds so col- 
lected and this office is without authority of law to 
waive the statutory requirement or to authorize any 
other disposition of the funds. It is to be regretted that 
proper steps were not taken, in anticipation of the ex- 
piration of your office, to make proper disposition of 
the records, furniture, etc., as there are now no funds 
available for the expenses incident to such disposition. 
The consent of all of the carriers to the continued use 
of the funds collected is ineffective to authorize the con- 
tinuance of your office as a Federal agency.” 


Co-Ordinator Order Set Aside by |. C. C. 


Because of the expiration of Title I of the emergency 
transportation act of 1933 on June 16, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued an order vacating 
General Order No. 1 issued by the federal co-ordinator 
of transportation on July 17, 1933, requiring carriers 
to make monthly reports regarding employees who re- 
ceived pay during the month of May, 1933, and those 
who received pay during the month covered by the re- 
port. The commission said that as these statistics will 
serve no further useful service the carriers should be 
relieved of the burden and expense. 
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Railroad Tour Included on World 
Power Conference Program 


Final plans have been completed for a 
series of technical study tours to be con- 
ducted in conjunction with the Third 
World Power Conference which meets in 
Washington, D. C., September 7-12. 
Among these tours, which have been 
planned under the sponsorship of the en- 
gineering societies of the United States 
and the trade associations of industries 
concerned with power, is one on transport. 

The railroad tour, the prospectus says, 
will emphasize “the important steps taken 
in recent months in the course of the vast 
modernization program undertaken by rail- 
roads in this country. Problems of elec- 
trification, Diesel engine drive, light- 
weight high speed trains, increased com- 
fort on trains, etc., will be studied. Both 
the construction and installation of new 
equipment, and the operation of railroads 
will be treated.” The technical tours will 
be held both before and after the confer- 
ence sessions in Washington. The pre- 
conference railroad tour will cover New 
York, Schenectady, N. Y., Chicago and 
Pittsburgh, Pa., while the post-conference 
tour will cover these same cities, and in 
addition Niagara Falls, N. Y., and Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

In addition to the railroad tour, four 
others are scheduled covering in turn min- 
eral sources of energy, hydraulic sources 
of energy, metropolitan areas—utilities and 
research, and major construction projects. 
The sessions of the Washington meeting, 
the announcement says, will be specifically 
devoted to a study of “The National Power 
Economy,” including a consideration of “all 
the broad economic issues involved in the 
production and use of power resources— 
coal, oil, gas, water power—from the stand- 
point of nearly 50 participating nations.” 
The conference, it continues, will be con- 
ducted as an international forum, where 
“all sides of the questions growing up 
around public and private power policies 
can be presented.” 


Eastern Committee Appointed to 
Continue Co-ordination Studies 


The Eastern Presidents’ Conference at 
its July 16 meeting appointed a committee 
to take up the unfinished work of the East- 
ern Regional Co-ordinating Committee in 
connection with co-ordination projects con- 
cerning which no definite action had been 
taken at the expiration of Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner Eastman’s term as 
federal co-ordinator of transportation. 
Members of the committee are M. W. 
Clement, president of the Pennsylvania; 
C. E. Denney, president of the Erie; H. 


S. Palmer, trustee of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford; E. W. Scheer, presi- 
dent of the Reading-Central of New Jer- 
sey; and F. E. Williamson, president of 
the New York Central. 

The appointment of this committee, the 
announcement says, is in accordance with 
a request of the Association of American 
Railroads, which asked Eastern, Western 
and Southern regional organizations to ar- 
range for carrying forward studies which 
had been considered by the regional co- 
ordinating committees on behalf of the 
federal co-ordinator, as well as “such other 
projects as might from time to time be 
presented, having in view economies in 
operation through co-ordination of serv- 
ices of facilities.” 

The detailed studies in Eastern territory 
will be made by committees of operating 
officers representing New England and 
Trunk Line-Central Freight territories. 
Matters affecting roads in other territories 
will be handled in co-operation with simi- 
lar committees in those sections. 


Tyler Elected District Governor of 
Advertising Federation 


Leslie H. Tyler, special representative 
of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, has been elected governor of the First 
(New England) District of the Advertis- 
ing Federation of America. The district 
election at which Mr. Tyler was chosen 
was held in conjunction with the recent 
national convention of the Federation at 
Boston, Mass. 


Have Your Baggage Checked 


The habit, on the part of passengers, of 
taking an unnecessary amount of hand lug- 
gage with them into passenger cars, both 
coaches and parlor cars, as well as sleep- 
ers, which is now a familiar feature of 
passenger travel all over the country, has 
suggested to an officer of the Union Pacific 
—as appears in the Union Pacific Bulletin 
—that ticket sellers, as well as other em- 
ployees coming in contact with passengers, 
might help to solve this problem by sug- 
gesting to people when they buy tickets 
that their hand baggage can be checked 
through to destination; or, in some cases, 
perhaps, to a station where a transfer is 
to be made. 

Passengers may be reminded that with 
the general use of air-conditioned cars and 
other present-day improvements, the need 
of making a change of clothing while on 
the train will not be felt as in former 
times. And, as everyone must realize, the 
care of a number of pieces of baggage and 
the possible annoyance caused by exces- 
sive room occupied, are features of the 
journey which ought to be got rid of. 
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Rate Divisions Between Eastern and 
Southwestern Lines Prescribed 


A readjustment of divisions of all all- 
rail joint class and commodity rates be- 
tween points in Official Classification Ter- 
ritory and points in the Southwest, based 
on a mileage prorate with a 25 per 
cent inflation of the mileage in  south- 
western territory, intended to increase the 
revenues of the Southwestern lines, has 
been prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to become effective on 
September 22 in a report and order finding 
the present divisions to be unjust, un- 
reasonable, and inequitable. Commissioners 
Mahaffie, Lee, Splawn, and Caskie dis- 
sented. 

The report was made in six cases which 
originated in complaints filed by the south- 
western roads in 1932, with the eastern 
roads as defendants, the commission being 
called upon to determine not what each 
carrier in a through route shall receive, 
but to provide a basis for dividing every 
through rate into two parts, saying what 
proportion of the joint rate shall accrue 
to official territory carriers for their hauls 
to and from East St. Louis, Ill., and other 
gateways, and what shall remain for the 
southern, western, and southwestern car- 
riers. Generally the new divisions are 
prescribed for the future but as to rates 
on fruits and vegetables and petroleum and 
its products the new basis is to be ap- 
plied retroactively to the dates of the fil- 
ing of complaints, cross-complaints, and 
petitions of intervention. 

The specific finding is that just, reason- 
able, and equitable divisions to be received 
hereafter “should be based on a modified 
mileage prorate, using as factors for de- 
fendants the short-line distances between 
the Mississippi river, Ohio river, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and interior Kentucky gate- 
ways through which the traffic moves and 
the points of origin and destination in 
eastern territory and for the complainants 
the short-line distances between the gate- 


‘ways and the points of origin and destina- 


tion in southwestern territory, the distance 
factors for complainants to be increased 
25 per cent, proportions to be subject to 
a minimum of 15 per cent of the joint 
rate.” This finding is not to be under- 
stood as preventing the equalization of 
gateways or the use of group bases of 
divisions, employing existing groups of 
others similar thereto, the report says, but 
in arranging groups the percentages 
should reflect weighted average hauls 
within each group. 

Commissioner Meyer, who wrote the 
majority report, said the record, “though 
not sufficiently complete and definite to 
make it ideal, is about all that can reason- 
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ably be expected, and, unquestionably, it 
affords a basis for aetion. It contains 
that ‘substantial evidence’ which the Su- 
preme Court says is necessary to sustain 
an order. As in that case there is a 
‘mass of facts out of which experts could’ 
reach a decision. Lawful divisions can be 
determined only by the consideration of 
all the facts and circumstances. The 
parties spent several years in making 
studies, gathering facts, and presenting 
these cases, and appear to have put forth 
their best efforts. Nevertheless, the record 
contains no one fact nor any particular 
group of facts leading to a specific con- 
clusion with mathematical certainty or ex- 
actness. All we can do is to exercise 
our best judgment on the basis of all the 
facts before us.” 

Commissioners Mahaffie, Lee, and 
Splawn in their dissenting opinions ob- 
jected because the majority decision leaves 
the southwestern lines to bear the expense 
of the bridge transfer at the St. Louis-East 
St. Louis gateway, which Commissioner Lee 
said in effect reduces the revenue received 
by the southwestern carriers approximately 
6.5 per cent. Chairman Mahaffie said that 
if the cost of the river transfer were 
divided equally the basis of dividing the 


remainder prescribed by the majority 
would be equitable. He also objected to 
the retroactive application. Commissioner 


Lee said the eastern lines should be re- 
quired to bear their share of the river 
transfer and that the distance factor of 
the southwestern lines should be inflated 
30 per cent. Commissioner Splawn wrote 
a long opinion advocating more favor- 
able treatment of the southwestern lines 
and questioning the conclusion of the ma- 
jority that the cost of freight operation 
in the Southwest is only 10 per cent great- 
er than in the East. 

The railroads had asked for a rate pro- 
rate basis, the southwestern lines contend- 
ing for a fifth-class prorate and the of- 
ficial territory carriers for a modified first- 
class prorate. Commissioner Caskie said 
he would have approved a prorate on the 
basis of first-class rates prescribed by the 
commission and that under the basis pre- 
scribed the official territory carriers will 
receive divisions in excess of their local 
rates. 


Since July 14, 1928, the effective date 
of the commission’s general revision of 
southwestern rates, the report says, there 
has generally been no mutually accepted 
basis of division of the prescribed rates. 
“As a result, the delivering carriers in each 
group, whose duty it generally is to collect 
the freight charges, have, on each shipment, 
been taking what they wanted, or thought 
Proper, out of the joint rates and have re- 
mitted the balance to the carriers on the 
other side of the gateways. The south- 
Western group, in dividing the prescribed 
westhound rates, have been using practic- 
ally 2 revenue prorate, based on the rates 
and divisions in effect prior to the south- 
Weste-n revision. The eastern group have 
been generally taking their locals, and in 
some instances on petroleum and _ its 
Products, amounts much in excess of their 
locals, except to destinations in Indiana.” 

No estimate is given as to the amount 
of the increases which the Southwestern 
lines ae expected to receive, but the re- 
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port says that “indications given by traffic 
tests are that under the present disorderly 
method of dividing the rates the revenue 
of the Southwestern carriers is in the 
aggregate less than it would be under a 
mileage prorate with their distances con- 
structively inflated 10 per cent.” 


C. E. Wright Becomes Managing 
Editor of Iron Age 


Clarence E. Wright has been appointed 
managing editor of the Iron Age. Thus 
he returns to the publication with which 
he was associated prior to 1933 as market 
and news editor. For three years Mr. 
Wright has been with the Republic Steel 
Corporation. 


Surcharges in North Carolina 


On petition of the railroads the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has ordered 
an investigation of the failure of the 
North Carolina Utilities Commission to 
authorize for intrastate traffic the tempo- 
rary continuance of the emergency freight 
charges authorized by the federal commis- 
sion in Ex Parte No. 115. 


Westinghouse Golden Jubilee Day at 
Cleveland Exposition 


Saturday, July 25, has been designated 
as “Westinghouse Golden Jubilee Day” at 
the Great Lakes Exposition now being held 
in Cleveland, Ohio. Special ceremonies 
will be provided in commemoration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, with 
the management of the latter co-operat- 
ing with the exposition directors in staging 
appropriate events for the day. 


Water Main Breaks in Union Station, 
Chicago 

Damage estimated at approximately 
$200,000 resulted on July 21 when a 36-in. 
water main under Canal and Harrison 
streets burst and flooded the train shed and 
basement of the Union Station and the 
basement of the post office at Chicago. 
Train service was disrupted during the 
forenoon. Water in the basement stopped 
the power plant and the building was with- 
out lights and elevator service. 
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Baltimore & Ohio Trains Faster 


The Baltimore & Ohio announces that 
the National Limited (train No. 1), leav- 
ing Jersey City at 1:42 p. m. daily, is to 
be run through to St. Louis, beginning July 
26, in 1 hr. 23 min. less time than at pres- 


ent, with corresponding shortening of time 
to Cincinnati, Ohio, and Louisville, Ky. 


According to schedules in the Official 
Guide, this makes the new time through 
25 hr. 10 min. 

Also, the Diplomat (train No. 3), leav- 
ing Jersey City at 6 p. m., will have its 
time reduced 2 hr. 30 min., with corre- 
sponding reductions to Cincinnati and 
Louisville. This makes the new time 
through 26 hr. 15 min. 


Historical Society Trip Marks 
Morris & Essex Centennial 


A camel-back ten-wheeler built in 1910 
returned temporarily to main line service 
on the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
on Sunday, July 19, when it drew a special 
train containing a party organized by the 
New York Chapter of the Railway and 
Locomotive Historical Society from Ho- 
boken, N. J., to Scranton, Pa. The trip 
marked the centennial of the Morris & 
Essex, now the route of the Lackawanna 
across New Jersey. 

The locomotive was resplendent with 
new paint and burnished fittings and it 
further belied its age by pulling the train 
up a slight grade of 28 mi. in 26 min., ac- 
cording to the timing of the historians. 
The combination baggage car used was 
about the same age as the locomotive but 
the following dining car and three coaches 
were the latest air-conditioned types on 
the Lackawanna. 

Employees along the line watched the 
progress of the train with interest, while 
some twenty persons with cameras aimed 
at the train were counted along the right 
of way between Hoboken and Dover, N. J. 
The locomotive was equipped with the 
Wooten wide firebox designed for anthra- 
cite and had separate cabs for the engine- 
man and fireman. It was built as the 
Schenectady works of the American Loco- 
motive Company. 

Non-railroaders to the number of 137 


Members of the Railway & Locomotive Historical Society Inspecting the 
Old Camel-Back, No. 1035 
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were in the party, augmented by about 16 
excursionists from roads other than the 
Lackawanna, and a group of Lackawanna 
men which included a half-dozen retired 
enginemen. The latter expressed satis- 
faction at the performance of No. 1035. 
The party made an extensive inspection of 
the Lackawanna’s shops at Scranton, some 
twenty Lackawanna officers acting as 
guides. oi 


Railway Purchases in Western States 


The Western Railways’ Committee on 
Public Relations has compiled information 
obtained from the Class I railroads in the 
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trip the respective figures would be $7.40 
and $4. These rail figures are based on 
the two-cent coach rate, while the auto- 
mobile costs are set up at 3.7 cents per 
mile, a figure based on actual company- 
surveys and independent investigation 
among representative firms. 

Other sections deal with time and money 
savings for the “middle-distance’ (up to 
150 mi.) traveler, opportunities for co- 
ordination of rail and highway travel, and 
time costs as a travel factor. The latter 
includes a table which shows that when 
the traveler’s salary is $50 a week, or $1.25 
an hour, the cost of travel time (3 hr. 20 








Railway Employees, Payrolls and Purchases by States 
Class I Railways, Calendar Year 1935 


Per cent 

State completeness* Employees Wages Purchases 
etc ss eke hd Widmer eeee eam is 100 4,319 $7,924,946 $271,796 
DE. Senhs se eeeecdheee cee eear ewes 85 9,285 13,169,390 4,107,126 
5 inca pahaxd nanan edaeaaat 100 39,239 67,128,549 27,589,702 
DE, 2ccebndeneanekdneandeneseaekes 100 11,772 19,667,283 10,867,523 
NED ihn Gill aa ic hi. oe PCR OUE EERE CAN 100 4,923 8,021,525 336,754 
 \awkunedewsdiwidnens €¢aaeD abe 91 78,287 130,299,572 74,125,918 
DE «na clctgutha kane heb as OneE ERE RRS 100 24,685 39,074,578 3,648,199 
ND Si tar een oat oie ma rewind 100 25,722 40,191,371 6,602,059 
Scales Vee heeceigensadeeeee 98 10,946 14,968,720 5,182,591 
I ile hack os chi thine idiak a aie Ge 100 29,303 48,717,310 14,835,898 
I a eae te res a ae a ae Staite ert 97 30,649 50,620,872 17,166,585 
DE. < daehcceedweteads chad eetonent 100 8,375 14,923,234 3,834,399 
EES EEL EIS TS eee 100 16,040 27,419,555 2,949,740 
EE eve cect une bes ata deanwage warns 100 3,158 5,274,841 44,146 
POT TE TCT OCT Cee 100 5,000 7,652,054 2,287,641 
Ee Scvecedephehaebade kewiee-s 100 5,586 8,869,138 116,606 
DE cngs.c0s ptekbeneees eeuesne sce 100 9,920 15,235,086 6,182,706 
EER SS eee eras eee: Soe prem 100 7,597 12,724,588 4,205,682 
NO | needa bp acinadet sand eee mackos 100 4,013 6,206,485 224,667 
EE oe ah cane ceo Ged ean ee. 4 dw oats 96 39,605 61,858,244 19,232,287 
A rae tn aha Gtk a ait neon main ete aie 100 6,357 10,768,930 2,821,349 
EE Ee Ee, Te 100 12,565 22,469,225 8,339,792 
I a a i a ea ail 100 22,247 34,531,826 7,342,866 
EE nacictvenchnkdéencheeekencabaped 100 6,310 10,567,569 9,884,864 


* Represents percentage of total mileage operated by Class I railways in each state which is 


covered by the figures in subsequent columns. 


For example, the 


figures for Arizona include all 


Class I railways operating in that state: the figures for Arkansas include Class I railways operating 
85 per cent of the total Class I operated mileage in that state, etc. 








West showing the number of men em- 
ployed, the wages paid and the purchases 
of equipment, material and supplies made 
in each of the western states during ‘1935 
by the Class I railroads operating in those 
states. The purchases were compiled to 
show as nearly as practicable the expendi- 
tures in the states from which the materi- 
als were shipped to the railroads, and are 
given in the table. 


New Haven Booklet on Business 
Travel by Rail 


The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford has issued an attractive illustrated 
booklet (20 pages, 7 in. by 10 in., printed 
in color) designed to show business trav- 
elers how the “new travel values” created 
by the recent fare reductions may be 
adapted to individual requirements. The 
booklet, entitled “More for Your Money 
in Business Travel,” compares the cost in 
money and time of rail and automobile 
travel and offers to business houses the 
advice of the road’s recently-established 
Travel Analysis Service. 

The latter, staffed by trained special- 
ists, is designed to offer recommendations 
regarding possible travel economies from 
improved routings whereby better cover- 
age and lower sales costs can be secured. 
The section on “Travel by Automobile vs. 
Rail” sets up a table of comparative costs 
which shows that for a 50-mi. journey the 
cost by automobile would be $1.85 as com- 
pared with $1 by rail; and for a 200-mi. 


min.) for a 100-mi. journey by highway 
would be $4.17, whereas the same journey 
could be made by rail in 2 hr. 25 min. at 
a salary cost of $2.75. At $150 a week 


\ 


ye 
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salary, the figures are: 
rail, $8.25. 

Other advantages of rail travel are a so 
cited, including the convenience of : ail 
scrip, issued by the New Haven and ic- 
ceptable for both rail and Pullman fa: es, 
and in dining cars. Finally, the saf-ty, 
speed, comfort, convenience, dependabi ity 
and economy of rail travel are stres ed, 
The booklet also includes several attiac- 
tively-done illustrations of New Haven 
equipment, as well as tables of fares for 
convenient reference. 


Highway, $12..1; 


1. C. Hospital Department 25 Years 
Old 


This month marks the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the hospital department of the 
Illinois Central. Starting with a small 
hospital inherited from a subsidiary line, 
this department now operates modern hos- 
pitals in Chicago, Paducah, Ky., and New 
Orleans, La., valued at $1,500,000 and hay- 
ing an aggregate capacity of approximate- 
ly 500 beds. In addition to these hospi- 
tals, the Illinois Central has 127 desig- 
nated hospitals for emergency cases, 458 
designated druggists and a staff of 754 
surgeons. It treated 3,786 employee cases 
in its hospitals in 1935, involving a total 
of 51,194 hospital days, and examined and 
treated 165,520 employee cases in 1935 out- 
side of the hospitals. It is calculated that 
the hospital department has lengthened the 
average working life of employees by about 
eight years. 


Southern Pacific and Texas & Pacific 
Exhibits at Texas Centennial 


The Southern Pacific exhibit at the 
Texas Centennial, as described in the Rail- 
way Age of June 27, is of Spanish archi- 
tecture. Murals showing scenes from 
Texas and the Southwest are displayed on 
the outside, together with drumheads from 
various trains. On the interior walls are 





Southern Pacific Display at Dallas Centennial 
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The Texas & Pacific Exhibit 


fine transparencies and a talking map, 
shown in the background through the door- 
way. The routes of the Southern Pacific 
are shown over the group of pictures by 
using lighted buttons of different colors. 
Legends and unusual facts developed from 
the covering of the route are given with 
a phonographic record and a loud speaker 
hookup. 

The Texas & Pacific is using a model 
train system to show the area served by 
its passenger and freight trains. A water 
scene of the harbor district of New Or- 
leans is incorporated in the exhibit, show- 
ing in models steamers plying up the 
river, landing at docks and unloading. Also 
shown is the oil field sector served by the 
T. & P. with tiny oil wells and rigs, 
trucks and houses. 


Reduced Rates on Cotton From Texas 
Authorized 


A proposed reduction in the rates on 
cotton, in carloads, from points in interior 
Texas over routes embracing system lines 
of the Texas & Pacific and the Louisiana 
& Arkansas, to New Orleans, La., for 
export or coastwise movement beyond, has 
been found justified by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in a report accom- 
panied by an order vacating its suspen- 
sion order of last August. The schedules 
had been filed to become effective on Sep- 
tember 1, 1935, for the purpose of equal- 
izing the rates to New Orleans with simi- 
lar rates from the same points to the ports 
of Houston, Galveston, and Texas City, 
Tex. The Texas port carriers had pro- 
tested, contending that the arrangement 
would have a harmful effect upon the 
southwestern carriers as a whole but the 
commission found that the proposed rates 
wou'd yield some profit and therefore ex- 
ceedd the minimum of reasonableness. 


Eastern Roads Show Reduced Gain 
in Passenger Revenue in June 


_ Thirty-six out of 53 Class I railroads 
In tue eastern district in June, the first 
mon’: of the new reduced passenger fares, 
show -d an increase of 4.9 per cent in pas- 
seng - revenues as compared with the 
figur.; for June, 1935, according to esti- 
mate received by the Interstate Commerce 
Com: ission’s Bureau of Statistics up to 
July “6. An earlier compilation made 


public by the commission had shown an 
increase of 5.9 per cent for 27 eastern 
roads. The same roads had submitted an 
estimated increase of 13.1 per cent in 
freight revenues. Three of the four roads 
in the Pocahontas region showed an in- 
crease of 13.2 per cent in passenger rev- 
enues, 21 of 28 southern roads showed an 
increase of 13.8 per cent, and 42 of 59 
western roads showed an increase of 20.5 
per cent. For the five months ended with 
May 31, before the fare reduction, the 
eastern roads had shown an increase of 
nearly 10 per cent in passenger revenues, 
while the railroads of the United States 
as a whole showed an increase of 13 per 
cent. 


Increase in Long island Commutation 
Rates Disapproved 


The two commissions of New York 
State, one having jurisdiction within New 
York City and the other in the rest of the 
state, have joined in refusing to approve 
increases in commutation fares to and 
from New York City, proposed by the 
Long Island, in August, 1935; 15 per cent 
on journeys within New York City, and 
20 per cent on those extending beyond the 
city limits. A large number of public 
hearings have been held. The commis- 
sions hold that the railroad has not proved 
a need of increased income on the subur- 
ban traffic. This traffic, because of the de- 
pression, has fallen off only 21 per cent, 
while other passenger traffic has fallen off 
49.5 ver cent, and freight traffic, 48.7 per 
cent. The decision says that data pre- 
sented by the road concerning the volume 
and earnings of commutation traffic are 
based so much on estimates as to be unac- 
ceptable. 

The company is reminded that other 
railroads have recently endeavored to in- 
crease income by improving the service, 
while the Long Island does not take action 
in that direction. The Pennsylvania, owner 
of the Long Island, is charged with col- 
lecting excessive rents from the Long 
Island for use of the Pennsylvania Station 
in New York City. The commissioners 
also reject the argument that the recent 
reduction in non-commutation fares by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will not 
increase the company’s net income. 

Chairman Maltbie, of the Public Service 
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Commission, in a supplementary opinion, 
philosophizes on the tendency of monopo- 
lies to become lethargic; to oppose experi- 
ments and to let well enough alone. The 
Long Island, years ago, voluntarily 
commutation rates on a basis calculated to 
produce low profits, this to increase the 
population of the suburban towns; and 
there is no justification, says the chairman, 
for seeking larger profits now. By its 
course, he adds, the road has lost the con 
fidence of the public. 


made 


Construction 





DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
—Five crossings of this road in Avoca, 
N. Y., have been added to the list of cross- 
ings to be considered for elimindtion by 
the New York Public Service Commission 
during 1936. The estimated cost is $200,- 
000, of which half would be paid by the 
railroad company, one percent by the coun- 
ty and the remaining part by the state. The 
railroad company believes these crossings 
should be eliminated and it is prepared to 
proceed with the work immediately 


MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louis.—A contract 
has been awarded to the Ross & White 
Company, Chicago, for the installation of 
an automatic, electric, engine 
Morning Sun, Iowa. 


coaler at 


NorTHERN Paciric.—Bids are now being 
received by this company for the construc- 
tion of enginehouse extensions at Livings- 
ton, Mont., and Missoula. At Missoula the 
present enginehouse will be enlarged to 
provide seven stalls, 145 ft. deep, to house 
new freight power now being built for this 
company by the American Locomotive 
Company. This project will cost approx- 
imately $50,000. At Livingston it is pro- 
posed to extend six stalls of the present 
house at a cost of $25,000. Bids for these 
projects are returnable on July 27 


Union Paciric.—A contract has been 
awarded to Ryberg Brothers, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, for the reconstruction of this 
company’s dining, recreation and lounging 
lodge on the north rim of the Grand Can- 
yon at Grand Canyon, Ariz., which was 


destroyed by fire in 1932. The new lodge, 


which will cost approximately $250,000, 
will be similar to its predecessor. It will 
have overall dimensions of 220 ft. by 240 
ft., and will be constructed of native stone 
and logs. It will include a large dining 
salon, an outdoor dining terrace overlook- 


ing the canyon, a recreation and entertain- 
ment hall, a grand observation terrace with 
an out-of-doors 


fireplace, a lounge for 
smoking and bridge incorporating a large 
fireplace, and a main lobby. The building 


will be U-shaped, one wing being used for 
the curio store and tea room and other fa- 
cilities for guests, while the other will 
embrace the kitchen, refrigerator 
bakery, etc. 


WasasH.—In connection with the con- 
struction of a new bridge across the Mis- 
souri river at St. Charles, Mo., this com- 
pany plans to construct at that point, with 
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its own forces, a one-story brick passenger 
station, 23 ft. by 64 ft., and to erect a 
water tank, water columns and appur- 
tenances. This project, which will cost 
about $35,000, is being financed by PWA 
loans. 


WasasH.—United States District Judge 
Charles B. Davis has authorized this com- 
pany to make the following improvements 
costing a total of $43,978: Enlargement 
of the steam plant in the enginehouse at 
Decatur, Ill., so that the capacity will be 
sufficient to supply heat for this company’s 
passenger station at that point; strength- 
ening the ship dock walls at Seventeenth 
street in Detroit, Mich.; and constructing 
an office, blacksmith shop and storeroom 
at Brooklyn, Ill., to replace a building that 
was destroyed by fire on February 28, 
1936. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue PitrtrssurcH & WEST VirGINIA has 
ordered two 2-6-6-4 type single-expansion 
articulated locomotives for heavy freight 
service in the Pittsburgh district, from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue RicHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & Po- 
TOMAC, reported in the Railway Age of 
July 4 as inquiring for five locomotives of 
the 4-8-4 type, has ordered this equipment 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. The 
locomotives will be equipped with 12-wheel 
tenders and will be used in passenger 
service. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THe WaBaSsH is inquiring for 400 hop- 
per cars of 55 tons’ capacity. 


Witson & Company, Chicago, are in- 
quiring for seven special tank cars of 
7,000 gal. capacity. 


Tue MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louts has or- 
dered 60 hopper cars from the General 
American Transportation Corporation. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND RaILway has or- 
dered 50 steel underframe, 42-in. gage box 
cars of 30 tons’ capacity, from the Koppel 
Industrial Car & Equipment Company. 


Tue NorrorK & WeEsTERN has placed 
orders for 1000 steel box cars, divided as 
follows: 800 standard 40-ft. cars to the 
Ralston Steel Car Company, 100 automo- 
bile cars with loading devices to the Magor 
Car Corporation, and 100 cars, 50-ft. 
length, to the Greenville Steel Car Com- 
pany. 


IRON & STEEL 


Tue St. Louts SouTHWESTERN has or- 
dered 3,500 tons of rails from the Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Company, and 1,000 
tons from the Bethlehem Steel Company. 
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Supply Trade 





George B. Allison, district sales man- 
ager of the Excel Curtain Company, 
New York, has been transferred to the 
home office and plant at Elkhart, Ind. 


F. H. Hardin, assistant to the president 
of the New York Central, has resigned to 
accept the position of president of the 
Association of Manufacturers of 
Chilled Car Wheels on September 1. He 
will succeed J. A. Kilpatrick, who will 
devote his time to private interests. 


Paul C. Cady, formerly of the engi- 
neering department of the New York Cen- 
tral, has been elected vice-president in 
charge of sales for the Eastern district for 
the Union Railway Equipment Com- 
pany, Chicago, with headquarters at 30 
Church Street, New York, and B. C. 
Tucker, formerly of the Midland Railway 
Supply Company, has been appointed sales 
representative in charge of special work, 
with headquarters in the Midland Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 


OBITUARY 


R. I. Baird, of the Railway division, 
Chicago branch of The Electric Storage 
Battery Company, died suddenly on July 4 
at the age of 54 years. Mr. Baird was 
born at Jacksonville, Fla., and was gradu- 
ated from Armour Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Prior to his connection with The 
Electric Storage Battery Company he was 
employed in the signal department of the 





R. |. Baird 


Illinois Central. He had been in the em- 
ploy of The Electric Storage Battery Com- 
pany at Chicago since 1909, with the ex- 
ception of a period of four years during 
which he operated a ranch in Montana. 
Mr. Baird was senior vice-president of the 
Railway Electric Supply Manufacturers’ 
Association. He was also an active mem- 
ber of the Pioneers’ Club, an organization 
of railway electrical men who have been 
following their professions 20 or more 


years. 
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Financial 





CHESAPEAKE & Oun10.—Notes.—The fn- 
terstate Commerce Commission has :u- 
thorized this company to issue $15,300,000 
of serial notes, issue of 1936, bearing in- 
terest depending upon maturity, varying 
from 54 per cent to 2% per cent (maturi- 
ties to be in 10 equal annual series be- 
ginning 1937). The issue has been sold at 
99 to Morgan, Stanley & Co., and the pro- 
ceeds used to retire 4 per cent equipment 
trust certificates, effecting a total saving 
in interest of $1,670,825. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsSTERN.—Reorgauni- 
zation—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has assigned the reorganization 
plan recently filed by the company for hear- 
ing at Washington on September 9 before 
Examiners Boyden and Walsh. 


CuicaGo GREAT WESTERN.—R. F. C. 
Equipment Loan.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
c unpany to sell at par $150,000 of 4 per 
cent equipment trust certificates to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. This 
issue will mature serially from 1937 to 
1935 and represents approximately 75 per 
cent of the cost of 100 flat cars which are 
the security upon which the issue is based. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—Ke- 
organisation Plan—A plan for reorgani- 
zation of the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern, providing for the consolidation of all 
its subsidiary properties, was to be filed 
with the federal district court and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on July 
25. The plan is essentially that approved 
by the board of directors of the road in 
New York on July 9, and is the result of 
lengthy negotiations between officers of 
the road and representatives of security 


holders. 


DeNvER & SALT LAKE WESTERN.—Com- 
pensation of Trustee and Counsel.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized annual compensation of $6,000 
each for R. L. Sauter, trustee, and E. R. 
Myer, counsel to trustee, of this company. 


LouIsv1ILLtE & NASHVILLE.—Dividend.— 
Directors have declared a dividend of 
$2.50 on the common stock, payable Au- 
gust 24 to holders of record on June 28. 
This represents an increase of 50 cents 
over the last disbursement—$2—made Feb- 
ruary last. 


MILWAUKEE, RockFrorp & SoUTHWEST- 
ERN.—R. F. C. Loan Denied—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has denied 
the application of this company for au- 
thority to borrow $90,000 from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to finance 
the purchase of new equipment. 


MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louts.—Dismember- 
ment Hearings—Hearings before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on the pro- 
posal of Associated Railways, Inc., to 
abandon certain portions of the M. & S. L. 
continued throughout the last week at 
points in Iowa, Minnesota and South Da- 
kota. Testimony was given by representa- 
tives of business and communities, de- 
scribing the effect the abandonment would 
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MODERN 
Switching Power 


FOR THE UNION RAILROAD 





Five 6-wheel switching locomotives were recently 
completed by Lima Locomotive Works for the 
Union Railroad Company. 


These locomotives are equipped with rolled slab 
steel frames and represent the latest design in 
modern switching power. 
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have on business and employment in the 
towns left without railway service. At a 
one-day hearing at Spencer, Iowa, on July 
13, and a two-day hearing at St. James, 
Minn., on July 14 and 15, testimony was 
heard on the proposed abandonment of 
that portion of the line from Winthrop, 
Minn., to Spencer, Iowa. On July 16 to 
21 hearings were confined to testimony on 
the abandonment of 176 miles of the 269 
miles in South Dakota. Three days’ tes- 
timony was taken at Aberdeen, S. D., on 
July 16 to 18, one day at Selby, on July 
20, and one day at Watertown, on July 21. 
Rebuttal testimony will be heard at Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


Missourr PAcIFIc. 

minal Debt.—The federal district court in 
St. Louis on July 22 freed this company 
from a debt of $19,000,000 to Terminal 
Shares, Inc., representing the unpaid bal- 
ance on contracts for the purchase of ter- 
minal properties at Kansas City and St. 
Joseph, Mo., which contracts had previ- 
ously been held “improvident, unfair, un- 
lawful and overreaching” by the circuit 
court of appeals. The trustee for the 
company is suing the vendor to recover 
$3,200,000 already paid under the con- 
tracts. 


NorFrotkK & WESTERN.—Acquisition.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to acquire the 
physical properties of the following sub- 
sidiaries: Tug River & Kentucky, Wil- 
liamson & Pond Creek, Buck Creek R.R. 
and Knox Creek Ry.—totaling 26.7 miles 
of main line and 30.7 miles of sidings. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Truck Line Acqui- 
sition—The Pacific Motor Trucking Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Southern Pacific, 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to purchase the 
property of the Salinas-King City Freight 
Lines for $2,300. 


Wueetrinc & LAKE Erie.—Equipment 
Trust Certificates—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company to assume liability for $1,400,000 
of 2% per cent equipment trust certificates, 
series D, secured by hopper cars costing 
$1,929,500 and maturing 1937-49, and to 
sell the issue to the Union Trust Company 
(Pittsburgh) at 101.09, making the aver- 
age interest cost 2.04 per cent. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last 

July 21 week 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 

Average price of 20 repre: 
sentative railway bonds. 


53.98 53.74 


80.73 80.51 


Dividends Declared 


Chestnut Hill.—75c, quarterly, payable Sep- 
tember 4 to holders of record August 20. 

Delaware & Bound Brook.—$2.00, quarterly, 
payable August 20 to holders of record August 18. 

crie & Kalamazoo. ry a. payable August 1 to 
holders of record July 25. 

Louisiana & Missouri. 2 
gg 
July 

Pouteville & Nashville-—2'% per cent, 
August 24 to holders of record July 28. ; 

Mine Hill & Schuylkill Haven.—$1.25, semi- 
annually, payable August 1 to holders of record 
July 15. 

North Carolina.—7 Per Cent Guaranteed, $3.50, 
semi- ey payable August 1 to holders of 
record July 20. 

Oswego & Syracuse.—$2.25, semi-annually, pay- 
able August 20 to holders of record August 7. 

Piedmont & Northern.—75c, pa'able July 10 
to holders of record June 30. 


$3.50, semi- 
payable August 1 to holders of ‘record 


payable 
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Railway 
‘Officers 


EXECUTIVE 


F. H. Hardin, assistant to the president 
of the New York Central, has resigned to 
accept the position of president of the As- 
sociation of Manufacturers of Chilled Car 
Wheels on September 1. 





Willis E. Maxson, assistant general 
manager of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe (part of the Santa Fe System), who 
has been appointed vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the G. C. & S. F., with 
headquarters as before at Galveston, Tex., 
has been connected with the Santa Fe for 
about 50 years. A native of Mapleton, 
Kan., Mr. Maxson received his higher 
education at Baker university, Baldwin, 
Kan. He entered railway service in Feb- 
ruary, 1885, with the Santa Fe, serving as 
a clerk and telegraph operator at Girard, 
Kan., in various positions in the engineer- 
ing department on construction work, and 
as a relief agent on the Southern division 
until 1889. In 1891 he was appointed joint 
agent at Purcell, Okla., for the A. T. & 
S. F. and the G. C. & S. F., and from 
1897 to 1901 he served as agent and super- 
intendent of terminals of the G. C. & S. F. 
at Galveston, then being appointed super- 
intendent of the Beaumont division at 
Beaumont, Tex. In August, 1906, Mr. 
Maxson was advanced to general super- 
intendent at Galveston and from July, 1918, 
to March, 1920, during federal control of 
the railroads, he served as general man- 
ager of a group of lines in the Southwest, 
including the G. C. & S. F., the St. Louis, 
San Francisco & Texas, part of the In- 
ternational-Great Northern and a portion 
of the A. T. & S. F. At the end of this 
period he was appointed assistant general 
manager of the G. C. & S. F. at Galves- 
ton, which position he held until his recent 
appointment as vice-president and general 
manager, effective July 1. 


Frank G. Pettibone, vice-president and 
general manager of the Gulf, Colorado & 


Frank G. Pettibone 


Santa Fe (part of the Santa Fe System), 
with headquarters at Galveston, Tex., who 
has retired, as reported in the Railway 
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Age of July 4, was born on September 
1861, at Rockford, Ill. Mr. Pettibone fi-s 
entered railway service in 1875, with 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, servi 
successively as a messenger boy, opera: 
clerk and chief clerk to the superintend¢; 
at Burlington, Iowa, until 1884. In 1§.:5 
Mr. Pettibone went with the St. Pa; 
Minneapolis & Manitoba (part of the Gr:: 
Northern) as chief clerk to the assist: 
general superintendent at St. Paul, M 
In the following year he became connecie 
with the Northern Pacific and served 
chief clerk to superintendent and to g: 
eral superintendent until 1901, when he 
entered the service of the G. C. & S. F, 
as assistant to the general manager. Two 
years later he was advanced to general 
superintendent on this road and in 1906 he 
was further promoted to vice-president 
and general manager, which position he 
held until his retirement, effective July 1. 
At the time of his retirement Mr. Petti- 
bone was also president of the Houston 
Belt & Terminal. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Robert S. Gawthrop, solicitor for the 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed general 
attorney, with headquarters at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. W. W. Wells, manager of the 
president’s office, has been appointed as- 
sistant secretary, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OPERATING 


L. G. Ellis, chief clerk to the superin- 
tendent of the Columbus & Greenville, has 
been appointed superintendent of car serv- 
ice, with headquarters at Columbus, Miss., 
to succeed W. G. Johnston, whose death 
was noted in the Railway Age of July 11. 


M. A. Eddy has been appointed train- 
master of the Third and Fourth districts 
of the Kansas City Southern and the Ar- 
kansas Western, with headquarters at 
Heavener, Okla., to replace D. B. James, 
who has been transferred to the First and 
Second districts, with headquarters at 
Pittsburg, Kan., to succeed F. H. Hooper, 
transferred. 


Don §S. Colby, assistant superintendent 
of the Idaho division of the Northern Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Pasco, Wash., 
has been promoted to superintendent of 
the Fargo division, with headquarters at 
Fargo, N. D., succeeding Fred Brastrup, 
who has been transferred to the Idaho 
division at Spokane, Wash., to replace the 
late J. H. Johnson. Both appointments 
became effective on July 16. 


J. Davis, district engineer of the South- 
ern district of the Missouri Pacific, with 
headquarters at Little Rock, Ark., has 
been appointed superintendent of the Ar- 
kansas division, with headquarters at Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., to succeed H. E. Roll, 
who has been appointed director of termi- 
nals and freight train classification, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. C. W. 
Exline has been appointed assistant su- 
perintendent of the Memphis division, with 
headquarters at Wynne, Ark., to su eed 
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[TO MAINTAIN OPERATING STANDARDS 


WITH AIR CONDITIONED TRAINS .. . 











No locomotive device is better than the replacement part used for maintenance. 
Genuine Franklin repair parts assure accuracy of fit and reliabili 








DEMANDS 
BOOSTER 
POWER 


The necessity of air conditioning through passenger 
trains adds equivalent weight of one or more cars. 

lf operating standards are to be maintained this 
increased load can best be compensated for by the 
application of The Locomotive Booster. 

The Locomotive Booster provides the added power 
needed for smooth starting and quick acceleration 
to road speeds. With fast schedules these minutes 
gained at every stop are a material factor in keeping 
trains on time. 

Whatever the additional demands on the locomo- 
tive, The Booster provides the most economical 
means of maintaining satisfactory train operation and 


railroad popularity. 






performance. 
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H. A. Israel, who has been appointed 
trainmaster on the Illinois division and 
of the Missouri-Illinois Railroad east of 
the Mississippi river, with headquarters at 
Bush, Ill., succeeding W. A. Learmont. 
Mr. Learmont has been transferred to the 
Central Kansas-Colorado divisions, with 
headquarters at Hoisington, Kan., to re- 
place R. E. Allen, who has been trans- 
ferred to the Colorado division at Pueblo, 
Colo., to succeed E. K. Lucy. R. L. 
Hardgrave has been appointed acting 
trainmaster on the Memphis division, with 
headquarters at Wynne, Ark., to succeed 
T. R. Nash, who has been granted a 
leave of absence. 


J. R. Skillen, trainmaster on the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe at Dodge City, 
Kan., has been appointed superintendent 
on the Panhandle & Santa Fe (part of 
the Santa Fe System), with headquarters 
at Slaton, Tex., to succeed G. C. Jefferis, 
who has been transferred to the Oklahoma 
division of the Santa Fe, with headquarters 
at Arkansas City, Kan. Mr. Jefferis suc- 
ceeds W. C. Baisinger, who has been 
transferred to the Western division, with 
headquarters at Dodge City, where he suc- 
ceeds O. J. Ogg, who has retired. 


Charles L. Ruppert, who retired on 
July 1 as superintendent of the Illinois 
division of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific as noted in the Railway Age of 
July 11, was born on October 7, 1867, at 
Dusseldorf, Germany. He first entered 
railway service on July 2, 1887, with a 
predecessor line of the Pere Marquette, 
serving as a telegraph operator, agent, car 
distributor and train dispatcher. On July 
2, 1902, Mr. Ruppert went with the Chi- 
cago & Alton (now the Alton) as a dis- 
patcher at Springfield, Ill., remaining with 
this company until January 3, 1903, when 
he accepted a position with the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe at Dodge City, Kan., 
later serving as chief train dispatcher and 
trainmaster with this company. On May 
1, 1905, Mr. Ruppert became connected 
with the Rock Island as a trainmaster at 
Trenton, Mo., being promoted to superin- 
tendent at Amarillo, Tex., on February 1, 
191i. He served successively in this posi- 
tion at Fort Worth, Tex., El Reno, Okla., 
and Trenton until August 1, 1918, when 
he was appointed superintendent of the 
Illinois division at Rock Island, IIl., the 
position he was holding at the time of his 
recent retirement. 


Fred E. Sperry, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the general manager 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
Lines East of the Missouri river, as an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of July 11, 
was born on March 27, 1891, at Detroit, 
Mich. Mr. Sperry entered railway service 
with the Burlington on October 5, 1907, 
as a yard clerk at St. Paul, Minn. On 
February 21, 1909, he was appointed tel- 
egraph operator on the La Crosse division, 
and on August 6, 1912, he was made chief 
clerk to the assistant superintendent at St. 
Paul, Minn. On February 1, 1918, Mr. 
Sperry was appointed night yardmaster at 
La Crosse, Wis., and later in the same 
month he was transferred to Savanna, III. 
Two years later he was advanced to gen- 
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eral yardmaster at the same point, and in 
1925 he was transferred to St. Paul, Minn. 
After three years at the latter point Mr. 
Sperry was appointed trainmaster at Gales- 
burg, IIl., and later in the same year he 
was made terminal trainmaster, with the 
same headquarters. 
recent appointment as assistant to the gen- 
eral manager, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, he was serving as acting superin- 
tendent of terminals at St. Louis, Mo. 


William P. Wilson, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of terminals of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at St. Louis, 
Mo., as reported in the Railway Age of 
July 11, was born on November 30, 1894, 
at Robinson, Ill. He entered railway serv- 
ice in 1912 and served with various lines 
as a telegrapher until 1916, when he en- 
tered the service of the Colorado & South- 
ern (part of the Burlington System) as a 
telegrapher at Loveland, Colo. On No- 
vember 1, 1917, he was advanced to train 
dispatcher and on June 1, 1919, he was 
further promoted to chief dispatcher at 
Denver, Colo. On December 8, 1930, Mr. 
Wilson was appointed transportation as- 
sistant to the general manager of the Bur- 
lington at Omaha, Neb., then being ad- 
vanced to trainmaster at Sterling, Colo., 
on October 1, 1931. Subsequently he was 
appointed assistant superintendent of the 
Sheridan division and on May 27, 1934, 
he was transferred to the McCook divi- 





William P. Wilson 


sion, with headquarters at Denver. He 
was holding the latter position at the time 
of his recent appointment as superinten- 
dent of terminals at St. Louis, which was 
effective on July 6. 


Chris McDonough, who has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Eastern 
lines of the Great Northern, with head- 
quarters at Duluth, Minn., as announced 
in the Railway Age of July 4, has been in 
the service of this company for 44 years. 
He first served as a laborer at St. Paul, 
Minn., and after six years he obtained a 
position in the office of the division super- 
intendent at Havre, Mont. His early ex- 
perience was obtained mostly in Montana, 
although he served for brief periods at 
Superior, Wis., Portland, Ore., and St. 
Paul, Minn. He became superintendent of 


the Cascade division in 1918, holding this 
position until 


1930, when he was made 


At the time of his. 
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general superintendent at St. Paul. “y 
1931, when the latter position was abe!- 
ished, Mr. McDonough returned to Spo- 
kane, Wash., as superintendent of the Cas- 





Chris 


McDonough 


cade division, the position he was holding 
at the time of his recent appointment as 
general manager of the Eastern lines. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


G. O. Beale, assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent of the Chesapeake & Ohio, the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis and the Pere 
Marquette, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been appointed chief purchasing 
and stores officer of these roads, in which 
position he succeeds to a portion of the 
duties of W. G. Black, vice-president in 
charge of purchasing, stores and mechan- 
ical matters of these three lines, who died 
on June 20. 


TRAFFIC 


H. C. Mitchell, general freight agent 
of the Virginian, with headquarters at 
Norfolk, Va., has been appointed assistant 
traffic manager, with the same headquar- 
ters. J. S. Branch, commercial agent, 
has been appointed general freight agent- 
solicitation, with headquarters as before at 
Norfolk, Va., succeeding Mr. Mitchell. 

hese appointments will become effective 
August 1. 


P. W. Johnston, general agent, pas- 
senger department, of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific at New York, has been 
appointed general passenger agent at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., to succeed C. A. Searle, 
who has retired. P. O. Huff, freight and 
passenger agent at Phoenix, Ariz., has 
been appointed general agent, passenger 
department, at El Paso, Tex., to succeed 
I. C. Bruce, who has been transferred to 
Denver, to succeed M. L. Mowry. Mr. 
Mowry has been transferred to New York 
to replace Mr. Johnston. 


W. D. Corfield, general freight agent 
of the Reading, and Joseph A. Fisher, 
assistant general freight agent, both with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., have 
been appointed assistant freight traffic man- 
agers. H: B. Light, assistant general 
freight agent. at Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed general freight agent, John Wag- 
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The splendid service from the smooth-running 
motor in your car is best appreciated when you 


see the grief a balky motor can create. 


So, too, with Arch Brick. The smooth function- 
ing service The American Arch Company renders 


is accepted as a matter-of-course. 


But many elements, exclusive with The American 
Arch Company, are responsible for this service. 
The railroad background; the combustion knowl- 


: edge; the years of arch brick study and brick 
arch design; the gradual perfection of a service . 
. of supply. 
c PPly There’s More To 
1 SECURITY ARCHES 
| All these contribute to an Arch brick service that Than Just Brick 
i makes for brick arch economy and reliability of € 
; performance. 
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ner, Jr., industrial agent at Philadelphia, 
has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent and J. W. Lawson has been ap- 
pointed industrial agent. J. P. Stewart, 
general agent at Wilmington, Del., has 
been appointed division freight agent at 
Williamsport, Pa., and T. P. Refbord has 
been appointed general agent at Wilming- 
ton. 


George B. Rice, freight traffic man- 
ager of the Seaboard Air Line, with head- 
quarters at Norfolk, Va., has been ap- 





George B. Rice 


pointed chief freight traffic officer with 
jurisdiction over the freight, express, agri- 
cultural and _ industrial departments. 
Charles R. Capps, chief traffic officer, 
has retired because of ill health, after 48 
years of service with this company. Mr. 
Rice entered the service of the Seaboard 
Air Line in 1911 and served in various 
capacities in the general freight agent’s 
office and the offices of the first vice-presi- 
dent in charge of traffic; in 1926 became 
assistant freight traffic manager. In 1929 
Mr. Rice was appointed freight traffic 
manager, the position he held until his re- 
cent appointment as chief freight traffic 
officer. 


R. H. Eberly, assistant freight traffic 
manager of the Seaboard Air Line, has 
heen appointed freight traffic manager, 





R. H. Eberly 


with jurisdiction over the rate department, 
with headquarters as before at Norfolk, 
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Va., succeeding George B. Rice. Mr. 
Eberly was graduated from Gettysburg 
College, Gettysburg, Pa., in 1899, and en- 
tered the service of the Seaboard Air Line 
in the freight department. He served suc- 
cessively as stenographer-rate clerk, as- 
sistant general freight agent, general 
freight agent and assistant freight traffic 
manager, the position he held until his re- 
cent appointment as freight traffic man- 
ager. 


MECHANICAL 


D. S. Ellis, mechanical assistant to the 
vice-president of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis and 
the Pere Marquette, has been appointed 
chief mechanical officer of these roads and 
will report to the vice-presidents in charge 
of operation of the respective roads. In 
his new position Mr. Ellis takes over a 
portion of the duties of the late W. G. 
Black, vice-president in charge of pur- 
chasing, stores and mechanical matters. 
He will have his headquarters as before 
at Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Eliis was born 
at Warwick, N. Y., on January 25, 1897, 
and attended the Warwick high school. In 
1916 he became a clerk in the auditor’s of- 
fice of the Lehigh & Hudson River, and 
in the following year he was appointed a 
clerk in the office of the auditor of freight 
accounts of the New York Central. Later 
he served as a machinist and as an acting 





D. S. Ellis 


enginehouse foreman. In 1918 Mr. Ellis 
became a draftsman, serving in this posi- 
tion and as a setter, calculator, designer 
and traveling engineer until 1924. In that 
year he was appointed assistant engineer 
and in 1925 he was made assistant engineer 
of motive nower. On May 1, 1929, Mr. 
Ellis was appointed eastern district man- 
ager, and subsequently manager, of the 
railroad division of the Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corporation. On October 1, 
1932, he resigned from the latter position 
t» become engineer of motive power on 
the advisory mechanical committee of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, the Erie, the New 
York, Chieago & St. Louis, and the Pere 
Marquette, with headquarters at Cleve- 
land. Early this year he was appointed 
mechanical assistant to the vice-president 
of the C. & O., the Nickel Plate and the 
Pe-e Marquette, with the same headquar- 
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ters, which position he was holding at ‘he 
time of his recent appointment as Cc’! ief 
mechanical officer of these roads. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


A. B. Chaney, division engineer of the 
Missouri and Memphis divisions of the 
Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at 
Poplar Bluff, Mo., has been appointed «lis- 
trict engineer of the Southern district, 
with headquarters at Little Rock, Ark.,, 
to succeed J. Davis, whose appointment 
as superintendent of the Arkansas division 
is noted elsewhere in these columns. C., 
J.. Jaeschke, roadmaster of the St. Louis 
Terminal division, has been appointed divi- 
sion engineer of the Missouri and Mem- 
phis divisions at Poplar Bluff, to succeed 
Mr. Chaney. 


OBITUARY 


William G. Trufant, general agent for 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western at 
New York, died on July 11 in Colorado 
of acute indigestion while on his vacation. 


Luther M. Parker, secretary of the 
United States Railway Labor Board at 
the time it was disbanded in 1926, died on 
July 19 at the Illinois Masonic hospital, 
Chicago, following a stroke. 


Warren K. Cundiff, who retired in 
1935 as assistant general passenger agent 
for the Union Pacific at Denver, Colo., 
died on July 10 in the Victoria hospital 
at London, Ont. Prior to becoming as- 
sistant general passenger agent at Denver 
in 1932, Mr. Cundiff had served for five 
years as general passenger agent at Port- 
land, Ore. He had served in various 
capacities in the passenger traffic depart- 
ment of a number of railroads for 55 
years, 30 of which had been spent in the 
service of the Union Pacific. 


William W. Baldwin, who retired on 
January 1, 1929, as vice-president of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, died in a 
hospital at Evanston, Ill. (a suburb of 
Chicago), on July 18 at the age of % 
years. Mr. Baldwin was born at Keo- 
sauqua, Iowa, on September 28, 1845, and 
graduated from Iowa State university in 
1866, and from the same school with a law 
degree in the following year. Mr. Bald- 
win practiced law at Burlington, Iowa, un- 
til 1879, when he entered railway service 
as land commissioner for the Iowa, land 
department of the Burlington. Subse- 
quently he served for a number of years as 
president of the St. Louis, Keokuk & 
Northwestern and other branches of the 
Burlington, and was one of the promoters 
of the Burlington & Northwestern. In 
1890, he was made land commissioner of 
the Nebraska land department of the Dur- 
lington, and in the following year he was 
appointed assistant to the president. In 
1909 he was apnointed vice-president, with 
supervision over matters pertaining to tax- 
ation, land, telegraph and many o/ the 
general corporate and government ela- 
tions of the company, holding this po: tion 
until his retirement in 1928. 


Table of Operating Revenues and Ex, nses 
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Each of the following fea- 

tures is being discussed - 

in this series af advertise- 
ments. . 


Maximum Ton Miles per 
Hour 


td 
Boiler Capacity and 


Tractive Effort _ 
® 


Heating Surface and 
Boiler Capacity 


-.@ 
‘ Heating Surface and 
Boiler Efficiency 


es 
Minimum Draft Loss and 
Low Back Pressure —~ 


® ‘ 
High Sustained Superheat 


* . 
Higher Superheat and 
_ Minimum Steam 
Consumption 
ry 
’ Greater Sustained 
- Capacity 


) 
Reduced Fuel and Water 





- Consumption per Unit of 
Work Done © 

e 

Total Fuel Consumption 
of meaerices Railroads 


Riduced Cost of 


Locomotive Horsepower 





For High Efficiencies ° 
Use Elesco Type “E” 
Superheaters 
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Je 
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AS A FACTOR IN 


LOCOMOTIVE DESIGN 


x .{.  . ~ 


Minimum Draft L044 and 


Low Rack Pressures 


A well-designed boiler for high steam output and high 


heat-absorbing efficiency must operate with a minimum 


draft loss and low back pressures. 


A locomotive boiler properly designed and equipped 


with a type “E” superheater provides from 8% to 14% more 


actual flue heating surface, 50% to 80% more superheat- 


ing surface and higher heat-absorbing efficiency than the 


same size of boiler equipped with a type ‘‘A”’ superheater. 


In spite of this large increase in heating surface, evapo- 


rative capacity and efficiency, there is no appreciable 


increase in the required back pressures or draft loss. 


THE SuUPERHEATER COMPANY 


Representative of Aw Throttle Company, Inc. 


Superheaters 


Superheated Steam Pyrometers 


60 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 


EN 


Peoples Gas Building 
CHICAGO 


Canada: The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 


Exhaust Steam Injectors 


Feed Water Heaters 


American Throttles 
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Locomotive 6400 is one of five partially stream- 


lined locomotives built for heavy fast passenger 


service on the Canadian National Railways. 


Weight on Drivers, 236,000 pounds; Weight of Engine, 379,800 pounds 


Cylinders, 24x30 inches; Diameter of Drivers, 77 inches; Boiler Pressure, 275 pounds 
Maximum Tractive Power, 52,500 pounds. 
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IN THE CANADIAN NATIONAL 
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HESE new locomotives, the largest streamlined steam engines in the 
world, will go into service on the route of the International Limited. 
They are capable of maintaining continuous runs from Montreal to Sarnia, 


a distance of 550 miles, and of greater uninterrupted mileage if necessary. 


Their construction was part of a plan to provide increased employment. 
But, according to Canadian National motive power officials, their employ- 
ment to meet the exacting needs of specific services will produce sufficient 
savings to more than justify the investment and the replacement of older 
types of locomotives. 


MONTREAL LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, LIMITED 


MONTREAL CANADA 
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Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class | Steam Railways in the United States 


Compiled From 140 Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses Representing 144 Class I Steam Railways 


FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 


United States 





Eastern District 


1936 AND 1935 


Southern District 


Western District 


pa iene. a imiteetiernenening, ———_- dX — ——__—_—__—_, 
Item 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 
Average number of miles op- 

ee ee ° 237,009 238,160 58,653 59,013 44,937 45,245 133,419 133,902 

Revenues: “ 
DE it. cveeneubeeeuee $262,726,691  $224,905,837 $114,279,407 $98,317,065 $51,715,279 $43,737,721 $96,732,005 $82,851,051 
a eres b 30,350,829 ¢ 27,110,805 17,524,313 15,893,479 3,777,072 3,320,489 9,049,444 7,896.8 4 
ES eae ee 7 011,196 7,661,913 3,059,290 2,955,281 1,440,431 1,383,257 3,411,475 3,323,3 
SB irvkc wbdicie neneve 0'226:916 7,412,248 2,471,888 3,082,379 1,400,532 1,604,558 2,354,496 2'725°311 
All other transportation. 6,909,048 6,182,492 3,707,374 3,399,178 696,218 586,483 2,505,456 2,196,831 
NS Se ae e 6,184,603 5,632,436 3,197,291 2,926,026 863,856 830,721 2,123,456 1,875,689 
Joint facility—Cr. ........ 8,707 820,408 259,405 229,707 236, 090 221.126 413,212 369,575 
Joint facility—Dr. ....... 251,492 198,566 50,611 50,313 21,884 17,289 178,997 130,964 

Railway operating reve- 
é BE paceaenecaeqeren 320,966,498 279,527,573 144,448,357 126,752,802 60,107,594 51,667,066 116,410,547 101,107,705 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and 
StrUCtUTES ..0cccce 40,759,922 34,649,696 14,701,035 12,870,343 6.726.732 6.356.083 19.332.155 15,423,270 
Maintenance of equipment. 63,861,075 57,033,921 28,532,929 25,043,511 11,539,639 10,879,763 23,788,507 21,110,647 
EE len ecb. nee beneeeah 8,455,354 8,215,317 3,078,693 3,105,683 1,592,995 1,534,683 3,783,666 3,574,951 
Transportation ........... 111,881,377 103,195,616 51,332,276 47 224,750 18,594,741 17,554,350 41,954,360 38,416,516 
Miscellaneous operations .. 2,648,093 2,415,404 1,189,624 1,111,948 312,701 279.197 1,145,768 1.024.259 
EL ankedks Deira iikacehs.6 13,002,240 4,131,318 5,708,890 4,241,588 2,194,660 1,877,936 5,098,690 d 1,988,206 
Transportation for invest- 
MEN. a cccccvecee 374,446 380,957 23,306 140,005 48.024 43.689 303.116 197,263 
Railway operating  ex- 

EE Lau aver deunees 240,233,615 209,260,315 104,520,141 93,457,818 40,913,444 38,438,323 94,800,030 77,364,174 
Net revenue from railway 

CEE ki vcsvcccctes 80,732,883 70,267,258 39,928,216 33,294,984 94,150 13,228,743 21,610,517 23,743,531 
Railway tax accruals....... 27,403,968 20,756,448 11,507,366 8,761,243 “5. 409. 991 4,319,576 10,486,611 7,675,629 

Railway operating in- 

ME, (inawen seaweeds 53,328,915 49.510.810 28,420,850 24,533,741 13,784,159 8.909.167 11,123,906 16,067.902 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 8,178,312 6.852,471 3,829,022 3,073,282 793,819 711,974 3.555.471 3.067.215 
Joint facility rent—Dr. bal- 

BREE ccccevcevceces 3,308,456 3,059,828 1,739,557 1.708.067 449.838 369,038 1,119,061 982.723 

Net railway operating in- 

GOMES. ccecccccesesees a 41,842,147 b 39,598,511 22,852,271 19,752,392 12,540,502 7.828.155 6,449 374 12,017,964 
Ratio of expenses to revenues 

SOP GONE)  xseccesives 74.85 74.86 72.36 73.73 68.07 74.40 81.44 76.52 
Depreciation included in op- 

erating expenses ..... 16,172.240 16.311,.035 7,066,784 7,142,823 3,191,540 3,180,145 5,913,916 5,988,067 
Total maintenance before de- 

re 88,448,757 75,372,582 36,167,180 30,771,031 15.074.831 14.055.701 37.206.746 30,545,850 
Net ag hn operating income 

before depreciation ... 58.014.387 55.909.546 29,919,055 26,895,215 15.732.042 11.008.300 12.363.290 18,006,031 

FOR FIVE MONTHS ENDED WITH MAY, 1936 AND 1935 
Item 

Average number of miles op- 

Grated 20.00. eanwanee 237,069 238,257 58,670 59,017 44,946 45,258 33.453 133.982 
Revenues: 

DE cbekveideeienen ne $1,257,174.176 $1,094,580,383 $550,941,817 $486,308,694 $254,216,833 $220.743.320 $452.015.526 $387,528.369 
SO rrr ere b 157,523,577 c¢ 139,731,714 90,264,313 82,413,109 23,624,768 20.402.103 413.634.496 36,916,502 
Gs bos i ard Renee e Kanne es 38,278,040 37,681,470 14,664,117 14,478,066 6,921,200 6.723.524 16,692,723 16,479,880 
E a ee ee 23,697,153 23,144,885 9,306,051 9,085,643 5,776,124 6.036.248 8,614,978 8,022,994 
All other transportation... 33,369,518 29,940,054 17,584,549 16,223,044 3,418,851 3.091.607 12,366.118 10.625,403 
NN EPR re 28,910,080 26,242,977 15,760,598 14,194,228 4,626,947 4.327.965 8.522.535 7.720.784 
Joint facility—Cr. ........ 4,465,694 3,911,811 1,359,114 1,249,898 960,232 866.912 146.348 1,795.01 
Joint facility—Dr. ....... 1,180,885 1,025,418 251,685 292,220 105,036 84,560 824,164 648,638 
Railway operating reve- 

GO scnenedccneseeees 1,542,237,353 1,354,207,876 699,628,874 623,660,462 299,439,919 262,107,119 543,168,560 468 440,295 
Expenses: 

Maintenance of way and 174,082,627 146,533,482 68,272,048 56,950,556 32.624.099 30.596.634 73.186.480 58.986.292 

SRPURTUIED  .ccesecoveece 

Maintenance of equipment. 
i. RRR er 316.437.878 277,545,318 143,940,268 124,654,690 57,578.036 53.084.887 114,919,574 99.805.741 
Transportation .....ccces ‘ 40,400,200 38,787,856 14,863,098 14,496,226 8.070.785 7.576.085 17.466.317 16.665.345 
Miscellaneous operations .. 570,908,723 511,035,805 264,442,727 238,293,161 95.964,.288 87,187,642 210.501,708 185,.555.002 
CD oun és samaeneseee 13,787,729 12,190,924 6,420,492 5.778, 382 1,981,888 1.703.357 5.385.349 4.709.185 
Transportation for invest- 65,180,936 58,444,220 28.658.555 27,288,379 11,087.452 10.470.080 25.434.929 20.685.761 
SS = ee ere er 1,228,218 1,092,011 139,317 271,226 132,479 138,537 956.422 682,248 

Railway operating ex- 

PENSES ...e-ceeee 1,179,569.875  1,043,395,594 526.457,871 467.190.168 207.174,069 190.480.148 445,937,935 385.725.278 
Net revenue from railway 

operations ......sccee 362.667.478 310,812,282 173,171,003 156,470,294 92,265,850 71.626.971 97.230.625 82.715.017 
Railway tax accruals..... oe 

Railway operating  in- 121.825.928 100.861.2709 50,395,623 40,987,882 25,405,444 21,523.833 46,024.861 38,349,555 

SS IRR SC ae 240.841.550  209,951.012 122,775,380  115,.482.412 66,860,406 50,103,138 51.205.764 44.365,462 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 
Joint facility rent—Dr. bal- 37.183.113 34.547,43 17.790.967 16.898,.362 2.215.405 2.490.698 17,176,741 15,158,375 

ANCE wocccccccccces 15,727,082 14,729,825 8.662.216 8,457,674 1,781,236 1,487,519 5.283.630 4,784,632 

Net railway operating in- 

COME .cccccccccecees a 187,931,355 b 160.673.752 96,322,197 90.126.376 62,863,765 46,124,921 28,745.393 24,422,455 
Ratio of expenses to revenues 

(per cent) .....+.++- 76.48 77.05 75.25 74.91 69.19 72.67 82.10 2.34 
Depreciation included in op- 

erating expenses ..... 80,695,113 81,227,852 35.116,444 35,278,827 15.979,962 15.870.752 29 598.707 30.078.273 
Total maintenance before de- 

preciation .......e+. 409,825,392 342,850,948 177,095,872 146,326,419 74,222,173 67,810,769 158,507,347 128,713.760 
Net railway operating income 

before depreciation ... 268,626,468 241,901,604 131,438,641 125,405,203 78,843,727 61,995.673 58.344,100 54,500,728 

a Includes charges to Railway Tax Accruals in the total amount of $19,216,079. itemized as follows: $7.148.016 for taxes under the requirements 
of the Social Security Act of 1935, and $12.068.063 under the reauirements of an Act approved August 29. 1935. levving an excise tax upon carriers 
and an income tax upon their employees, and for other purposes. (Public No. 409, 74th Congress.) ; 

b Includes credits to General Expenses in the amount of $4.429.827 on account of reversal of charges previously made for Tiabilitv under the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1934 ‘ 

1 Deficit or other reverse items. 

Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 

Table of Fr: t Oberatina Statistics 
heains on next left-hand page 
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Now that the traffic trend is definitely upward, operating 
officers are considering again placing in service many tem 
porarily closed interlocking plants throughout the country 


Operating economics indicate that before such plant res- 
torations are made, their replacement with power switch 
machines and signals, controlled by ‘‘Union’’ Centralized 
Traffic Control from a distant location, using the tower for 
housing the field. equipment, should be seriously consid- 
ered. The changeover is easily and economically made 
and effects operating advantages and savings that wil] 
quickly liquidate the small installation cost. » 


Our engineers will be glad to explain the many advantages 
and benefits to be derived from ‘‘Union"’ Centralized Traffic 
Control at such locations. Consult our nearest district office. 


81 Gnion Switch&Signal Co. 1936 


SWISSVALE, PA. 
NEW YORK MONTREAL CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items for the Month of March, 


Number of road 











Ton-miles (thousands) locomotives on line 
Locomotive-miles Car-miles — —~ -&£ ~ 
c — ~\ io ~ Gross, Net, Serviceable Un Per cent 
Miles of Principal Loaded Per excluding revenue y un 
road Train- an : (thou- cent locomotives and non- Not ce- service- 
Region, road, and year operated miles helper Light sands) loaded and tenders revenue stored Stored ae abl 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany.......... 1936 373 130,198 135,682 10,224 3,100 70.4 159,126 55,103 59 1 32 34.§ 
1935 402 126,680 131,434 8,837 3,084 69.3 159,877 54,981 51 + 41 42.7 
Boston & Maine........... 1936 1,972 265,699 308,038 26,755 9,144 71.0 496,510 185,107 141 158 52. 
1935 2,016 283,833 316,999 29,560 9,297 68.6 503,825 182,803 128 1 166 56 
N. Y., New Hav. & Hartf..1936 2,031 353,685 435,614 23.437 11,686 68.3 616,624 222,957 181 4 98 34 
1935 2,045 337,703 412,075 19,188 11, 015 66.1 594,724 214,889 174 22 109 35.7 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson........ 1936 831 199,975 270,415 32,055 6,789 67.3 411,493 194,168 93 153 39 13.7 
1935 835 210,586 287,457 32,709 7,141 62.4 451,383 208,485 95 150 40 14 
Del., Lack. & Western. ...1936 992 351,371 392,103 50,970 11,354 68.0 645,554 246,514 155 2 86 35 
; : 1935 992 348,118 389,536 47,879 11,447 66.9 660,358 258,697 127 51 83 31 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie). ...1936 2,298 707,035 744,009 45,661 29,204 65.9 1,717,590 644,809 207 39 232 48 
1935 2,305 661,279 692,781 41,041 27,541 63.6 1,685,621 645,415 200 95 181 38.4 
Grand Trunk Western... .1936 1,027 278,859 283,015 2,345 7,338 63.5 441,424 158,613 80 os 60 42. 
1935 1,007 247,775 250,684 3,268 6,717 59.8 409,535 137,465 70 es 70 50.0 
Ratiok Valley .<ccicecccce 1936 1,318 390,209 416,353 45,506 12,636 65.2 759,838 297,677 144 a 163 $3.1 
1935 1,335 384,781 408,964 36,031 11,753 63.1 720,883 272,801 143 19 146 47.4 
New York Central........ 1936 10,789 2,823,192 2,980,147 187,511 91,377 59.3 5,879,072 2,358,650 . 898 2 551 36.5 
. . 1935 11,066 2,611,864 2, 735, 802 177,567 89,088 60.8 5,742,879 2,384,417 ~° 821 46 638 42.4 
N. Y., Chi. & St. Louis...1936 1,674 520,559 524,351 8,281 17,226 63.1 1,036,655 385,100 154 12 23 12.2 
1935 1,661 451,015 453,436 4,985 15,451 62.5 951,439 368,122 124 53 14 7 
Pere Marquette .......... 1936 2,081 417,388 430,796 8,196 10, 300 60.2 663,252 248,226 116 2 38 24 
. 1935 2,096 372,072 391,403 4,699 97355 59.3 607,956 226,043 109 2 42 27 
Pitts. & Lake Erie........ 1936 234 66,860 69,311 aes 2,390 54.5 206,917 . 109,011 35 4 32 45 
1935 234 75,412 77,708 38 3,070 56.8 262,192 142,367 27 6 38 oa. 
MME, gic chwaeuew seahorse 1936 2,435 599,377 610,196 13,247 18,038 63.8 1,058,919 361,889 136 20 152 49 
1935 2,435 609,627 620, 776 11,900 18,414 61.2 1 092, 568 360,639 132 22 179 53.8 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio: ........ 1936 6,367 1,405,087 1,723,651 179,857 40,953 62.2 2,779,079 1,242,028 650 25 630 48. 
1935 6,321 1,408,305 1,724,415 196,546 42,464 61.0 2,936,148 1,337,430 621 114 570 43. 
Central of New Jersey..... 1936 681 143,729 162,621 31,670 4,459 60.2 296,550 134,803 55 10 90 58. 
_ . 1935 684 134,379 150,449 29,713 4,513 58.5 312,447 144,719 60 12 85 54.1 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois.1936 931 185,945 186,755 3,137 4,458 62.7 287,891 121,317 57 a 53 48. 
1935 939 178,524 179,755 2,831 4,331 61.2 293,256 127,264 45 4 58 54.2 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern..... 1936 434 96,293 98,593 2,015 2,521 60.3 193,589 95,459 58 nee 29 33.3 
1935 446 94,569 96,006 726 2,286 58.8 184,195 91,379 50 7 30 34.9 
Re I | cd cb acawenee 1936 393 29,557 30,195 15,850 289 51.6 22,021 eo : 31 4 16 31.4 
1935 393 31,693 32,786 13,848 317 54.0 23,219 — . 35 ad 22 38.6 
Pennsylvania System ...... 1936 9,801 2,802,191 3,215,909 368,429 92,805 61.4 6,311,323 2,744, "46 1,421 79 892 37.3 
1935 10,009 2,825,241 3,177,476 355, 544 98,092 61.0 6,754,449 3036767 1,293 166 970 39.9 
EY oe aueian a oie bed oe 1936 1,449 399,026 435,280 50,534 10,739 60.1 769,532 358,541 196 76 84 23.6 
1935 1,452 391,865 427,101 49,916 11,624 59.4 844,770 401,511 185 82 101 27.4 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 1936 3,050 823,745 869,475 33,620 33,355 53.4 2,815,913 1,467,137 393 62 75 14.2 
1935 3,057 842,284 892,801 40,381 37,143 55.9 3,166,451 1,717,583 380 92 92 16.3 
Norfolk & Western........ 1936 2,145 636,025 673,574 34,736 24,574 57.9 2,036,767 1,048,029 238 80 59 15.6 
1935 2,146 645,720 682,800 34,146 25,785 58.6 2,161,718 1,136,990 243 97 36 9.5 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 1936 5,101 640,532 641,774 8,343 14,042 60.3 784,963 261,668 249 21 143 34.6 
1935 5,148 603,709 606,727 8,966 13,641 59.3 753,947 251,644 269 41 133 30.0 
Central of Georgia......... 1936 1,886 262,174 265,668 3,424 5.563 71.2 309,403 119,044 92 = 32 25.8 
' 1935 1,886 232,665 234,158 3,512 5,332 71.2 287,916 110,897 100 an 1 29.1 
Illinois Central (incl. Y. 1936 6,566 1,583,910 1,596,689 29,820 36,857 61.6 2,382,054 954,599 621 10 224 26.2 
& la ad 1935 6,587 1,461,831 1,469,053 . 28,627 35,661 62.7 2,336,315 995.458 594 4 328 35.4 
Louisville & Nashville. - 1936 5,007 1,042,153 1,123,568 27,089 22,966 58.2 1,608,644 730,193 316 30 227 39.6 
: : 1935 5,049 1,001,702 1,082,294 28,314 22,780 60.6 1,591,047 766,951 313 8 257 44.5 
Seaboard Air Line........ 1936 4,295 518,229 532,148 4,753 13,040 66.0 747,004 265,757 214 ne 114 34.8 
1935 4,295 511,925 525,498 3,562 12,660 64.4 730,690 248,730 229 4 108 31.4 
RR ee 1936 6,596 1,218,279 1,235,410 20,211 28,186 68.5 1,535,754 598,837 439 38 321 40.2 
1935 6,599 1,165,546 1,184,127 21,114 26,836 65.7 1,509,199 585,016 411 87 340 40.6 
Northwestern Region: 
Chicago & North Western. .1936 8,355 1,075,804 1,146,538 30,321 25,847 61.5 1,602,486 556,383 362 123 260 34.9 
1935 8,428 899,852 944,725 23,484 22,836 63.8 1,397,696 490,974 402 107 271 34.7 
Chicago Great Western..... 1936 1,458 245,365 245,879 15,097 7,229 62.5 443,389 163,009 75 1 13 14.6 
1935 1,456 230,617 230,844 4,255 6,539 59.1 411,132 143,547 62 4 40 37.7 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac..1936 11,115 1,356,120 1,451,277 63,801 35,193 60.6 2,262,062 893,359 456 101 139 20.0 
1935 11,120 1,207,498 1,269,762 58,917 31,866 60.5 2,022,603 800,819 383 105 207 29.8 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om.1936 1,637 227,399 241,094 11,742 4,669 63.2 293,068 118,576 68 39 37 23.5 
1935 1,644 194,422 201,170 9,395 4,099 64.8 246,739 89,888 60 51 49 30.5 
Great Northern .......-.0:. 1936 8,093 745,197 744,281 27,081 22,946 64.1 1,446,920 578,642 348 69 181 30.3 
1935 8,041 672,284 679,275 24,536 20,683 64.7 1,263,057 498,162 335 87 183 30.2 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.1936 4,273 383,305 391,671 5,736 8,407 67.8 489,099 198,127 120 ee 38 24.1 
1935 4,274 355,088 359,579 2,963 7,089 63.7 403,788 153,535 112 - 39 25.8 
Northern Pacific ......... 1936 6,423 639,810 701,484 49.318 19,714 72.2 1,135,712 492,124 327 17 102 22.9 
1935 6,416 575,859 634,822 47,187 18,137 69.0 1,039,054 424,901 330 21 104 22.9 
Central Western Region: 
ME a cadoriceninkecoebes 1936 928 198,672 201,182 1,807 4,280 61.4 275,516 99,314 71 1 30 29.4 
1935 921 192,874 196,860 2,311 3,985 56.4 274,644 97,518 45 2 44 48.2 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1936 13,235 1,700,723 1,837,567 75,246 48,064 66.7 2,833,314 971,569 527 99 35 36.4 
G.C.& S.F. & P.& S.F.).1935 13,307 1,562,666 1,644,917 60,044 43,028 63.6 2,579,851 849,877 476 149 bi § 37.6 
€ hicago, B url. & Quincy. ..1936 8,969 1,342,494 1,404,915 48,415 34,210 60.7 2,069,388 837,989 445 2 97 17.8 
1935 8,971 1,199,538 1,250,217 38,413 31,119 61.2 1,857,844 767,768 451 5 120 20.8 
Chi., Rock TI. & Pac. (incl. 1936 8,176 1,213,099 1,241,341 6,508 26,807 61.3 1,645,706 582,235 374 5 341 47.4 
Cc hi., Rock I. & Gulf)....1935 8,273 1,099,395 1,110,337 4,463 24,100 $9.1 1,491,839 505,394 354 21 353 48.5 
Denv. & Rio Gr. Western. .1936 2,584 254,350 278,967 27,439 6,607 69.2 396,899 168,642 153 1f 46 21.6 
1935 2,602 206,939 225,258 22,471 5,429 63.8 335,871 135,027 149 15 54 24.8 
Southern Pac.—Pac. Lines.1936 8,596 1,306,143 1,418,458 159,753 42,559 63.4 2,652,222 893,676 447 84 248 31.8 
1935 8,604 1,077,820 1,163,133 123,082 35,831 62.1 2,226,036 731,448 362 164 273 34.2 
Se DENT 6 vee aeeacceks 1936 9,829 1,661,410 1,726,137 105,713 51,879 64.9 3,105,129 1,103,362 560 73 248 28.1 
1935 9,854 1,582,464 1,654,672 105,863 49 303 65.3 2,906,241 3, 065, 578 548 103 238 26.8 
Southwestern Region: 
o.-Kans.-Texas Lines ....1936 3,282 379,457 384,675 6,273 10,145 60.7 619,297 208,886 101 25 81 39.1 
1935 3,282 345,775 348,393 4,927 8,978 59.7 550,386 184,293 83 30 80 41.4 
Missouri Pacific .......... 1936 7,201 1,176,986 1,217,426 26,076 33,363 62.3 2,092,102 770,134 316 96 139 25.2 
1935 7,208 1,097,192 1,131,165 25,349 29,322 63.5 1,832,936 714,088 271 109 179 32.0 
St. Louis-San Francisco. ...1936 4,888 682,326 686,923 8,820 14,662 62.9 893,529 347,118 269 103 71 16.0 
1935 4,993 630,924 636,307 8,915 13,353 61.7 810,215 306,811 266 153 65 13.4 
St. Louis Southw. Lines. ..1936 1,768 277,115 281,001 3,656 7,867 62.2 467,867 157,213 100 7 11 9.3 
1935 1,774 269,498 272,917 3,617 6,794 60.4 404,135 129,372 99 10 11 9.2 
Texas & New Orleans..... 1936 4,415 555,660 556,381 4,412 13,483 63.0 850,328 299,666 198 40 58 19.6 
1935 4,429 525,172 525,389 5,464 12,161 62.3 751,488 261,662 178 72 57 18.6 
Ue DS eae 1936 1,945 286,443 286,443 1,457 8,623 58.6 546,505 173.855 61 61 98 44.5 
1935 1,945 261,834 261,834 1,730 7,720 58.9 483,747 155,913 78 73 68 $1.2 


Note:—Effective with carrier reports for the month of January, 1936, the rules relative to operating statistics of large steam railways were ! 
vised with the following effect on this statement: Miles of road operated, number of locomotives on line, and number of freight cars on line we 
changed from averages for the month to actual figures as of the close of the month. Freight train and locomotive-miles, which formerly appli« 
only to freight trains and the freight proportion of mixed trains, based on car-miles, were changed to apply to freight trains and all mixed trai 
handling more freight-train cars than passenger-train cars. Carriers were not required to rework 1935 figures according to the revised rules, but they 
have in some cases supplied considerable data. In other cases, the figures shown in this statement for last year were restated by the carriers fro 
last years’ reports, or inserted from such reports by the Bureau of Statistics. 

* Not available. ; 
j + —— Angeles & Salt Lake, Oregon Short Line, Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co., and St. Joseph & Grand Island, lease 
anuary 1, 1936. 
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1936, Compared with March, 1935, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues Above $25,000,000 














Gross ton- 
Number of freight cars online Gross ton- miles 2 Pounds of 
i n~ —, miles per per Net Net ton- coal per Loco- 
Per train- train-mile, Net ton- Net miles 1,000 gross mo- 
cent hour, excluding ton- miles ton- Car- per _ ton-miles,  tive- 
un- excluding loco- miles per miles miles mile of including miles 
serv- locomo- motives per loaded per per road locomo- __per 
ice- tivesand and train- car- car- car- per tives and locomo- 
Region, road, and year Home Foreign Total able tenders tenders’ mile mile day day day tenders tive-day 
New England Region: = : 
Boston @& Albany. ecccceccs 1936 2,289 5,104 7,393 21.0 19,655 1,229 426 17.8 242 19.3 4,765 166 51.2 
1935 2,828 3,740 6,568 26.1 21,365 1,265 435 17.8 270 21.8 4,415 161 47.1 
Boston & Maine...... cuonceeee 8,066 13,465 21,531 11.4 23,259 1,891 705 20.2 309 21.5 3,028 1 10 36.1 
1935 9,004 318 15,322 15.0 25,384 1,784 647 19.7 384 28.5 2,926 110 38.4 
N. Y., New Hav. & Hartf..1936 13,006 13,652 26,658 17.0 24,808 1,791 648 19.1 274 21.1 3,541 114 1.7 
1935 14,672 10,273 24,945 15.3 25.762 1,787 646 19.5 278 21.0 3,390 110 45.7 
Great Lakes Region: F * : 
Delaware & Hudson........ 1936 9,937 3,008 12,945 3.6 29,085 2,074 979 28.6 532 27. 7,539 115 5 
1935 12,375 3,104 15,479 4.5 30,782 2,157 996 29.2 455 24.9 8,051 114 9 
Del., Lack. & Western... .1936 14,554 5,902 20,456 15.8 30,408 1,867 713 2i.27 383 26.0 8,018 141 9.6 
: ; 1935 16,683 4,689 21,372 12.2 31,821 1,919 752 22.6 392 25.9 8,414 139 53.4 
Erie (incl. Chi. '& Erie)....1936 16,703 14,391 31,094 ao 40,502 2.443 917 22.1 634 43.6 9,053 106 53.3 
1935 24,307 12,841 37,148 6.7 42,367 2,560 980 23.4 560 37-3 9,033 101 5 
Grand Trunk Western... .1936 3,888 7,171  §11,059 15.3 30,578 1,599 575 21.6 435 31.7 4,981 110 6 
1935 4,273 8,219 12,492 16.4 30,985 1,659 557 20.5 351 28.7 4,405 109 3 
Lekiae VaR: iccntickcee’s 1936 12,159 7,863 20,022 9.3 33,932 1,990 780 23.6 448 29.1 7,285 134 49.7 
193 14,542 4,917 19,459 8.5 34,615 1,915 725 23.2 444 30.3 6,590 141 6 
New York Central.......... 1936 104,181 64,195 168,376 18.2 34,255 2,312 847 25.8 441 28.8 7,052 100 8 
1935 si * 183,191 18.2 36,853 2,222 922 26.8 422 26.0 6,950 107 ¢ 
N. Y., Chi. & St. Louis. ..1936 6,384 7,140 13,524 3.4 35,060 1,997 742 22.4 847 60.0 7,420 100 90.9 
1935 9,008 6,966 15,974 3.4 36,847 2,110 816 23.8 738 49.5 7,151 95 77.4 
Pere Marquette ....cccess 1936 8,478 6,510 14,988 4.7 26,090 1,597 598 24.1 477 32.9 3,847 106 5 
1935 10,817 5,931 16,748 3.2 27,666 1,637 609 24.2 429 30.0 3,479 101 82.2 
Pitts. & Lake Erie....2es 1936 13,709 12,295 26,004 40.3 40,343 3,110 1,638 45.6 140 5.6 15,039 102 5 
1935 14,191 8.931 23,122 45.2 48,935 3,478 1,889 46.4 189 7.2 19,653 101 3 
NGS. nnn Ccdececeséaw's 1936 10,191 8,957 19,148 4.0 35,177 1,789 611 20.1 576 44.9 4,795 117 3 
1935 12,122 9,402 21,524 28 36,836 1,812 598 19.6 537 44.8 4.779 118 61.5 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio: ........ 1936 65,001 27,883 92,884 16.8 25,169 2,012 899 30.3 431 22.9 6,293 152 7.1 
. 1935 75,627 20,812 96,439 17.8 27,179 2,115 963 31.5 447 23.3 6,826 151 7.5 
Central of New Jersey..... 1936 11,012 8,439 19,451 33.6 24,678 2,158 981 30.2 205 11.3 6,384 157 4 
: _ , 1935 13.011 7,313 20,324 28.2 28,879 2,379 1,102 32.1 224 12.0 6,825 146 8 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 1936 3,379 3,036 6,415 6.6 27,642 1,561 6 27.2 587 34.4 4,202 135 5.7 
; A 1935 3,426 2,826 6,252 8.3 28,830 1,657 719 29.4 657 36.5 4,372 12¢ 5. 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.....1936 8,338 3,971 12,309 4.9 17,246 2,061 332 37.9 250 11.0 7,094 12 7 
1935 8,165 3,251 11,416 y 17,786 1,991 235 40.0 259 11.0 6,607 11 
BOG SUE occkecccnnebe 1936 651 3,486 4,137 2.1 5,642 762 287 28.6 65 4.4 680 325 8 
: 1935 763 3,132 3,895 3.9 S77 749 288 28.2 75 4.9 735 19 : 
Pennsylvania System ...... 1936 197,709 69,584 267,293 16.1 30,057 2,310 1,004 29.6 337 18.5 9,033 128 48.0 
7 1935 237,437 45,535 282,972 14.6 34,365 2,434 1,094 31.0 345 18.3 9,787 125 46.7 
MR achec sn 6 oseGeuanee 1936 28,704 12,780 41,484 9.1 23,149 1,936 902 33.4 289 14.4 7,982 156 44.5 
, 1935 33,231 9,633 42,864 7.0 28,355 2,163 1,028 34.5 311 15.2 8,920 4] 4 
Pocahontas Region: d 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 1936 43,691 10,515 54,206 1.3 47,961 3,474 1,810 44.0 1,006 42.8 15,518 S¢ 2 
; 1935 42,179 11,223 53,402 1.7 52,603 3,795 2,059 46.2 1,149 44.4 18,123 79 0 
Norfolk & Western........ 1936 34,109 5,486 39,595 1.9 46,576 3,234 1,664 42.6 965 39.0 15,762 109 7 
; 1935 32,681 4,157 36,838 2.7 49,586 3,385 1,781 44.1 986 38 17,090 104 
Southern Region: : 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 1936 20,199 9,701 29,900 18.9 20,984 1,230 410 18.6 284 25.2 1,655 115 5 
; 1935 25,238 8,046 33,284 17.5 21,029 1,250 417 18.4 245 22.4 1,577 113 45.1 
Central of Georgia......... 1936 3,820 3,273 7,093 6.7. 21,306 1,191 458 21.3 541 35.7 2,036 126 7 
Night) ; 1935 6,350 2,984 9,334 23.5 22,340 1,244 479 20.8 383 25.9 1,897 130 4 
Illinois Central (incl. Y. 1936 39,014 18,906 57,920 31.7 25,314 1,514 607 25.9 512 32.1 4,690 141 3 
a 2 etercnenagee 35 41,618 15,176 56,794 34.7 26,863 1.611 686 27.9 560 32.0 4.875 132 
Louisville & Nashville..... 1936 39,761 8,802 48,563 22.0 23,550 1.548 703 31.8 523 28.3 4:704 141 
age 1935 43,321 7.374 50,695 32.7 24.433 1.596 769 33.7 482 23.6 4,900 142 
Seaboard Air Line........ 1936 9,542 6,800 16,342 2.2 23,744 1,463 520 20.4 537 39.9 1,996 122 5 
1935 11,072 5.958 17,030 3.6 23,229 1,446 492 19.6 485 38.3 1,868 123 49.6 
Re ee 1936 22,237 18,175 40,412 13.8 20,584 1,267 494 23.2 466 32.1 2,929 155 50.7 
a 1935 27,682 15,955 43,637 14.9 21,318 1,303 505 21.8 440 30.7 2,860 152 
Northwestern Region: 
, Chicago & North Western..1936 38,054 19,902 57,956 8.0 22,017 1,495 519 21.5 277 20.9 2,148 136 5( 
5 1935 40,479 19,844 60,323 8.3 23,691 1,559 548 21.5 259 18.9 1,87 116 40.0 
| Chicago Great Western..... 1936 1,664 3,445 5,109 2.7. 27,790 1,809 665 22.6 770 54.6 3,607 142 ¢ 
: : . 1935 2,474 2,912 5,386 5.2 32.999 1,786 624 22.0 839 64.7 3,180 134 7 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac..1936 43,458 18,383 61,841 3.3 25,312 1.677 662 25.4 433 28.1 2.593 130 70.0 
; ; 1935 50,800 15,522 66,322 2.8 26,571 1.681 666 25.1 390 25.6 2,323 127 1.7 
) Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om.1936 3,496 4,813 8,309 8.6 16,384 1,300 526 25.4 393 24.4 2,337 128 5.8 
1935 2,112 6,651 8,763 10.7 18,455 1,270 463 21.9 324 22.8 1,764 128 42.1 
3 Great Northern ........... 1936 37,860 11,097 48,957 9.4 27,651 1,951 780 25.2 387 23.9 2,307 132 2.5 
) 4 1935 42,350 9,307 51,657 8.3 28,482 1,887 744 24.1 312 20.0 1,998 139 7.5 
) Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.1936 12,047 4,168 16,215 ae 19,600 1,285 521 23.6 382 23.9 1,496 113 7 
“ : 1935 13,692 a 0a8 16,823 6.2 18,080 1,143 434 21.7 291 21.1 1,159 121 0 
4 Northern Pacific ......... 1936 27,894 5,206 33,100 12.1 26,994 1,781 772 25.0 479 26.6 2,471 159 3 
2 s 1935 33,863 4,212 38,075 11.4 27,462 1,815 742 23.4 355 22.0 2,136 159 8 
4 Central Western Region: 
‘ BOY ctascicccnrenrs watoeneae -1936 2,330 6,457 8,787 24.2 32,081 1,392 502 23.2 363 25.5 3,451 103 63.6 
g ; 1935 3,269 5,935 9,204 28.2 31,678 1,427 507 24.5 346 25.0 3,415 121 75.5 
8 Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1936 65,525 12,780 78,305 12.2 31,566 1,668 572 20.2 398 29.6 2,368 125 2.4 
4 G.C. &S.F. & P.& S.F.).1935 75,230 9,797 85,027 13.8 31,134 1,653 545 19.8 320 25.5 2,060 128 54.9 
5 Chicago, Burl. & Quincy. ..1936 27,984 14,609 42,593 8.4 26,701 1,548 627 24.5 616 41.4 3,014 132 86.1 
6 ‘ 1935 33,489 11,991 45,180 9.2 27,820 1,555 643 24.7 546 36.1 2,761 128 72.1 
g Chi., Rock T. & Pac. (incl. 1936 25,037 12,095 37 ,Aae 13.0 23,710 1,362 482 21.7 479 36.0 2,297 143 55.7 
g Chi., Rock I. & Gulf)....1935 31,542 11,150 42,692 20.5 23,748 1,359 460 21.0 382 30.8 1,965 144 49.3 
) Denv. & Rio Gr. Western. .1936 12,924 3,157 16,081 6.2 25,081 1,567 666 25.5 349 19.8 2,105 164 47.1 
1 1935 12,827 2,397 15,224 6.2 25,261 1,627 654 24.9 282 17.7 1,674 163 36.3 
8 Southern Pac.—Pac. Lines.1936 32,966 23,600 56,566 9.7 33,234 2,044 689 21.0 512 38.4 3,354 109 4.9 
ar ; 1935 34,378 23,677 58,055 9.1 33,317 2,076 682 20.4 434 42.6 2,746 109 55.5 
1 Union Pacifict ............ 1936 39,439 16,836 56,275 15.0 38,587 1,877 667 21.3 627 45.4 3,621 129 67.( 
4 1935 43,882 16,458 60,340 18.0 38,138 1,849 678 21.6 571 40.5 3,488 121 63.5 
‘9 Southwestern Region: 
0 Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines ....1936 4,682 5,087 9,769 3.2 30,393 1,633 551 20.6 699 56.0 2,053 92 61.2 
0 4 4 1935 5,706 2,991 8,697 3.4 29,129 1,593 534 20.5 678 55.4 1,812 84 58.4 
A Missouri Pacific .......... 1936 15,023 18,618 33,641 3.5 31,830 1,783 656 y+ me | 699 48.5 3.450 124 73 
3 : 1935 18,803 17,329 36,132 3.5 30,495 1,678 654 24.4 632 40.8 3,196 131 6¢ 
2 St. Louis-San Francisco... .1936 18,830 7,381 26,211 6.2 24,619 1,312 510 pt If 427 28.7 2,291 140 50.7 
6 ae 1935 21,158 4,647 25,805 7.4 23.784 1,287 487 23.0 384 27.1 1,982 139 43.0 
"6 St. Louis Southw. Lines. ..1936 2,968 2,983 5,951 4.5 31,179 1,691 568 20.0 823 66.2 2,869 93 hE 
; 35 3,525 2,978 6,503 7.4 28,440 1,504 481 19.0 658 37.2 2,353 100 4.3 
Texas & New Orleans... - 21936 7.198 12,561 19.759 7.4 27,783 1,539 542 22.2 497 35.5 2,189 87 60.5 
1935 7,479 10,449 17,928 8.5 26,589 1,440 501 21.5 468 34.9 1,906 92 55.8 
» re Texas & Pacific........... 1936 2.365 5,213 7,578 3.5 31,007 1,914 609 20.2 774 65.5 2,883 90 42.2 
were 1935 2,981 3,856 6,837 6.4 30,551 1,849 596 20.2 718 60.5 2,585 90 38.8 
lied A 
# 1S Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 
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Valuable Books for Your Library 


New Fourth Edition 


Trains, Tracks and Travel 
By T. W. VAN METRE 
Professor of Transportation, Columbia University 


The new edition of this popular book 
on railroads describes latest practice. 
There is a complete new chapter on 
streamlined trains and additions to 
others covering the new developments 
in air brakes, air conditioning of 
passenger cars and in _ high-speed 
Diesel and_ electric locomotives. 
Among the numerous new illustra- 
tions are shown the new streamlined 
trains. This is an excellent book for 
a boy who wants to know more about 
railroads and for the average reader. 





Contents 


Our Steam Railroads—The Railroad Track—The Steam 
Locomotive—Electric Locomotives; Gasoline and Oil Mo- 
tors—I'reight Cars—Passenger Train Cars—Tomorrow’s 
Trains Become Today’s—Passenger Stations and Termi- 
nals—The Operation of Trains. 

1936. 4th. 312 pages, 276 illus., 7 x 9% in., cloth, $3.00 


Analysis of Railroad Operations 


By J. L. WHITE 


Formerly Assistant Comptroller, United States Railroad 

Administration; Director, Section of Transportation 

Service—Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation 

Without going into the details of accounting procedure, 
Mr. White clearly explains the accepted met of anal- 
yzing and interpreting railroad statistical data. He 
describes how the figures "gpecee in accounting depart- 
ments should be used in the study of railroad operating 
results; how these figures reflect the various activities of 
the railroad and its efficient or inefficient operation as a 
whole or in any of its departments. 

Classifications of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are shown: in full and frequent references are made to 
them in the main text. 

1925. 391 pages, forms, index, work sheet, and the Jan. 
1, 1935, order of the I. C. C., 6 x 9 inches, cloth. $4.00 


SIMMONS~BOARDMAN 


|FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CO. 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please send prepaid for ten days’ free examination 





the books checked below. If satisfactory | will remit 
the list price. Otherwise | will return the books 
without obligation. 


( ) Trains, Tracks and Travel ( 
) Analysis of Railroad Operations ( 
>) Who's Who in Railroading ( 


) United States Safety Appliances 
) When Rallroads Were New 
) Transportation Glossary 
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United States Safety Appliances 


FOR ALi CLASSES OF 
CARS AND LOCOMOTIVES 





United States Safety Appliances 
(A. A. R. Edition) 


The 14th edition of this book contains all the new laws, 
I. C. C. rulings and A. A. R. specifications since the last 
edition in 1928. More than 250,000 of these books have 
been sold. 

1935. 121 pages, 49 drawings, 7% x 3%, imitation 
leather, $1.00 


When Railroads Were New 
By CHARLES FREDERICK CARTER 


A fascinating human interest story of the early Ameri- 
can and Canadian railroads and of the men who built and 
ran them. The author, an old railroad man, tells of the 
beginnings of the Erie, the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore 
and Ohio, the New York Central, the first Pacific rail- 
road, the Santa Fe, the Rio Grande, the Canadian Pacific 
and other lines. It 1s illustrated with reproduction of 
wood cuts of early locomotives and railroad scénes. 

1926. 4th (Centenary). 338 pages, 17 illustrations, 

6 x 9 inches, cloth. $2.50 


Who’s Who in Railroading 


The 9th Edition of what was formerly the “Biographi- 
cal Directory of Railway Officials of America” is based 
upon a complete resurvey of the field by means of original 
questionnaires. Biographical sketches of some 4,000 rail- 
road officials, equipment manufacturers, economists, mem- 
bers of regulatory commissions and others whose work is 
directly connected with the railroad industry of North 
America are presented. The descriptions of these leaders 
of the rail industry include personal information, such as 
their family connections and social, religious and political 
affiliations, as well as a complete outline of their profes- 
sional careers. 


1930. 579 pages, 6 x 9 x 1% inches, cloth. $3.00 


Transportation Glossary 
By H. G. BRADY 


Technical and semi-technical terms, 
phrases and expressions in more com- 
mon use in railway, highway, air and 
marine transportation, and in port 
traffic are concisely defined in this 
handy reference book. Ordinary dic- 
tionaries, thesauri and law _ book 
sources furnish little information on 
transportation terms and this book fills 
a long felt need. It is printed in large 
clear type and cross references facili 
tate quick tracing of desired informa 


Transportation 
Glossary 























